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THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 
I 
A visual story of rayon from cellulose to yarn. | 
Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 35" x 23", 
mounted and varnished to prevent curling or 
“al qencitas soil. For teachers in high schools and colleges. 
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TWO MOTION PICTURES 
1 WITH SOUND 
New! “Facts about Fabrics,” a basic BOOKLET for STUDENTS 
story of fabrics—their yarns, construc- ‘ op a 
i tions, dyes and finishes. Running time, Top booklet, ; Facts about Fabric " 
{ S6iminites: 1G min! or OS cm oaie condenses the information shown in the 
j “ oa ® oe 99: > Du Pont Rayon film on fabrics. 20 
i Fashion 8 Favorite” is the Du Pont pages with illustrations. 
1 motion picture that shows what rayon “R Todav” i org 
is, how itis made, and its principal char- DETAILED HANDBOOK for TEACHERS ‘ll eo ‘he kl Per ae Neth ai ti 
L ai Illustrated booklet that tells the story o | 
“4 acteristics fromaconsumerangle. 16mm. This fact book is for teachers in high schools and savanvabie ind how dee ira ee K 
a or 35 mm. Running time, 33 minutes. colleges only. Complete information about rayon eR: ; 
Du Pont supplies the film only. from yarn production to consumer use. 20 pages Above booklets are free in limited quanti- : 
Projector and operator are not furnished. clearly written and fully illustrated. ties for student distribution. a 
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OINT rationing, to balance buying 
gil similar articles and prevent 
runs on any of them, is scheduled to 
begin early this year. War Ration Book 
number 2 is now ready for distribution 
to every American. This book will not 
replace the straight coupon rationing 
It will 
be used for a new rationing program. 


of sugar, gasoline and coffee. 


Point rationing which allows the in- 
dividual to “spend” his points to buy 
any of the items in the point rationing 
group in any way he likes puts a spot- 
light on choice making which is, after 
all, the basis for successful manage- 
ment of family resources. 

Home economists can and should be 
ready and willing to help families plan 
This 


may be done in numerous ways—di- 


the “spending” of their points. 
rectly by adult classes, planned consul- 
tation periods and community group 
meetings; indirectly through home eco- 
nomics pupils in high school classes. 
It is essential that everyone realize 
that point rationing is necessary to sup- 
ply our fighting forces with the things 
they need, to assure everyone of !1s 
fair share of essential goods which have 
become scarce because of the war and 


by sharing to help win the war. 


Young Girls Enter War Plants 


In November the Labor Department 
opened the gates of war plants to girls 
16 and 17 years old. This was done 
under authority of the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act by Secretary of 
Labor Perkins at the requests of the 
War and Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission. 
“that 
eighteen-year age limit for women on 


These agencies 
found continuation of — the 
federal contracts would retard essen- 
tial production and interfere with the 
successful prosecution of the war.” 
The age requirement was dropped 
under the following conditions: “No 
girl under 18 shall be employed for 
more than 8 hours in any one day, or 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 
a.m.; no girl under 18 shall be em- 
ployed in any operation or occupation 
hazardous in nature or dangerous to 
health; specific luncheon periods of at 
least 30 minutes must be granted; girls 
least the 
Fair Labor 


must receive at minimum 


hourly rate set by the 


4 


Standards Act or the Walsh - Healey 
Public Contracts Act.” 


Fifty Colleges Close Doors 


More than fifty liberal arts schools 
and junior colleges have been forced to 
close their doors due to dropping en- 
United 
This is a 


rollments, according to the 
States Office of Education. 
partial survey; the total count is ex- 
pected to be much higher. 

Larger colleges are also suffering 
from the exodus of young people into 
war work. The enrollment of Co- 
lumbia University has dropped about 
19% below last year’s. 


Dietitians Placed 


To answer the growing call for di- 
industrial positions, the 
Dietetic Association, 185 


North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, pro- 


etitians for 
American 


vides a clearing house service. The 


Association’s Placement Bureau _re- 
ceives registration of members willing 
to consider industrial positions and pro- 
vides industries with lists of available 


candidates. 


Proving Their Worth 


A contractor on the west coast claims 
that he saved $24,000 in reduction of 
absences and accidents the first year he 
put a nutritionist in charge of planning 
the workers’ meals. 

“T now have construction units work- 
ing in various parts of the world”, says 
this contractor, “and consider it as im- 
portant to have a nutritionist with my 
construction units as it is to have a 
safety engineer.” 


Recipe Booklets in Spanish 


A teacher’s manual in Spanish, copies 
of the Royal Cook Book, 
Culinarias”, copies of a booklet of reci- 
pes that were tested for baking in a 
home-made oven, “Como Hacer Un 
Horno Para Usar Sobre Un Brasero 
O Fogon”, and copies of a new folder 


“Recetas 


giving recipes in which the wheat flour 
content has been cut down to half a 
cup make up a teacher’s kit now avail- 
able to teachers in Central and South 
America. 


Dates to Remember 


January 25 to 29—Pacific Region 
Home Economics Conference, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

February 3—National Social Hygiene 
Day. 

February 7 to 


Week. 


February 


14—Negro History 

8 to 12—Southern Region 
Negro Home Economics Conference, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

February 15 to 19—Southern Region 

Home Economics Conference, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

February 25 to 27—North Atlantic 
Region Home Economics Conference, 
place to be announced later. 

February 26 to March 2—St. Louis 
Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

March 15 to 18—Central Region Home 
Economics Conference, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

April 14 to 17—American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation meets in Cincinnati. 

June 25 to 29—National Education As- 
sociation Convention, Indianapolis. 





This educational material has been 
prepared carefully by Standard Brands, 
Inc., and read critically by three home 
economics teachers in Cuba. 

These booklets contain chapters on 
ingredients, measurements, tempera- 
tures and frostings; pictures of correct 
pans to use with the recipes and tips on 
purchase and care of tinware. There 
are also directions for making a home- 
made steamer and an oven out of a clay 
casserole and part of a condensed milk 
can. The folder on low content wheat 
flour recipes was prepared to help the 
Central and South American countries 


now facing a flour famine. 


A Vietory Lunch 


On November 18 the National Coun- 
“Victory 
Hotel in 


cil of Women sponsored a 
Lunch” at the Wellington 
New York City. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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How fo take care 
of your 
Relrigerator 


How often should you defrost? Excess ice on the 
freezer causes the mechanism to work overtime, thereby 
shortening its life, and using more electricity. A safe rule 
is: defrost whenever the frost is more than 14 of an inch 
thick. Always melt the frost off—never use an ice pick or 
knife. Keep foods of high water content in covered con- 


tainers to reduce excessive frost. 


Protect rubber door strip. Clean it frequently with 
mild soap and warm water. Remove food or grease im- 
mediately. Never touch it with greasy. perspiring fingers. 
If this rubber gasket becomes loose or worn, have it re- 


paired right away. 


SEND FOR 
FREE COPY OF 
THIS INFORMATIVE 
BOOK 






TUNE IN ON JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, WESTINGHOUSE PROGRAM, NBC SUNDAY AT 2:30 P. 


Westinghouse 
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How cold should your refrigerator be? 40° in the 
main food compartment. Meat and fish require lower 
temperatures, so put them in the meat compartment, or 
right below the freezer. Frozen foods should be stored 


right in the freezer. 


Do refrigerators need frequent cleaning? Definitely. 
Clean thoroughly when you defrost. Wash out the inside 
with mild soap and warm water. To sweeten, wipe with 
solution of warm water and baking soda. Don’t forget the 
glides on which the shelves rest. Take out the shelves and 
wash just as you do dishes, in warm, soapy water. If yours 
is an older model, be sure to have a serviceman inspect or 


clean the condenser at least once a year. 


16 pages of authoritative information on modern household refnig- 
eration and the contributions it is making toward a stronger, 
healthier America. An excellent teaching manual for Home Eco- 
nomics classes. Carries the American Medical Association seal of 
approval. Has been reviewed by the Nutrition Division of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, Federal Security 
Agency. No charge for desk copies for Teachers and Home 
Economists. Write to 
CONSUMER EDUCATION SECTION 

WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. & MFG. CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO 


M., E. W. T. 
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BACKGROUND MATERIAL FOR 
CELANESE* YARN IN RAYON HOSIERY 


Celanese yarn, long recognized as a dominant factor in 
fabrics, is now to be found in many of the branded lines of 
women's hosiery of rayon. Many of the characteristics of 
Celanese yarn, that have demonstrated the superiority of 
Celanese in the field of fabrics of rayon, wiil be found to 
recommend it equally for hosiery. 


STOCKINGS OF CELANESE YARN... 


FIT BETTER--Stockings of Celanese yarn hug the ankle, cling 
to the leg and do not bag or stretch at the knee or top. 
They are pre-boarded to give an improved, lasting 

shape and smooth, flawless texture. 


EXACT SIZE--Stockings of Celanese yarn keep their original 
size and shape; with Celanese there is no necessity to buy 
smaller than normal sizes, for fear of stretching. 


DRY QUICKLY--Celanese is known for its quick drying prop- 
erties. Where a Small amount of cotton is used as toe-and- 
heel reinforcements, these sections require the same drying 
time as cotton. Generally speaking, stockings washed in the 
evening can be worn the next day. Celanese cleans easily 
with a minimum of effort, as dirt is not absorbed in the 
fibres, but remains on the surface where it washes out 
quickly in lukewarm sudsy water. 


LOOK BETTER--These new stockings look sheerer, do not have 
a "chalky" appearance. They take dyes smoothly, resulting 
in exceptionally clear and lasting shades. Unlike other 
fibres, Celanese is not damaged by the acids contained in 
perspiration. 





WEAR SATISFACTORILY--The smoothness of Celanese yarn resists 
snagging. For stockings of such sheerness, Celanese wears 
exceptionally well, giving better than average service. Many 
women find that ordinary rayon stockings have a tendency 
with wear to stretch longer; necessitating fastening the 
garters below the reinforced top, with the result that runs 
develop from undue garter strain. Because stockings of 
Celanese do not stretch with wear, garters can be fastened 
where they belong--on the reinforced top. 





OUTLOOK--The stockings of Celanese yarn on the market at 
present are definitely good value. Improvement is constant. 
There is sound reason to expect that Celanese yarn will be 
as important in the hosiery industry as it has become in the 
fields of underwear and outerwear. 


A.Aeaflet summarizing the latest information on stockings 
of Celanese yarn, will be mailed on request to Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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IN 1943 
MAY YOU HAVE: 


Good Health 


Work You Enjoy 


Love for and from Others 


Faith in the Future 




















E have thought of our- 


selves as well-fed. The re- 

sults of the physical ex- 
amination of men called for war serv- 
ice prove that we are not. These diet 
deficiencies have in some in- 
stances because we as individuals did 
not know enough; in others, because 
we did not care enough; and in still 
others, because we did not have the 
resources to get the food we needed. 
The evidence is clear that we should 
have had a peacetime nutrition educa- 
tional program. We 
in wartime. The government has as- 
sumed responsibility for providing a 
balanced diet for those in war service. 
Each added day of war increases the 
importance of having a civilian popu- 
lation equally well-fed. 


arisen 


must have one 


The Problems Teachers Face 


Many things influence the nutrition 
of people at any time. Still more en- 
ter into the feeding of people in time of 
war. Food rationing is with us. Most 
imported foods are scarce. The needs 
of the armed forces will continue to de- 
crease the amount available for civilian 
use. Priorities in shipping for war 
purposes further limit the selection of 
food in the local market. Some foods 
are no longer being canned. The house- 
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caching VMutrition 


in WARTIME 


By Ivol Spafford 


There is need in wartime for every teacher to be alert to all forces 
affecting the lives of her pupils and to adjust, broaden and strengthen 
her teaching to prepare each individual to live better now, in the 
immediate future and in the post-war years, This is the first of a series 
of articles written to help the teacher meet these obligations.—Editor 


wife is asked to use less of those that 
are, to save fat, to use local and sea- 
sonal surpluses. 

As women give more time to war 
work—and this they must do—they 
will be inclined to give less time and 
thought to the immediate needs of the 
family. When women work outside the 
home in normal times, they tend to 
buy more canned, easily prepared, or 
already prepared food. This solution 
is not possible today. The different 
hours at which the members of a fam- 
ily work further complicates the prob- 
lem. Boys and girls of all ages are 
going to school with little or no break- 
fast, their mothers leaving for work 
before they are up. Many high school 
students are going directly from school 
to a job with no provision for a hot 
meal either before or after work. 

Our teaching record as it now stands 
points clearly to the fact that we have 
taught too little nutrition too late. In 
the good school situation, each student 
has as the goal of her learning to solve 
her own food problems and to assist in 
solving those of her family. Success in 
teaching and in learning can be meas- 
ured only as these ends are achieved. 

Home economics teachers today face 
three basic teaching problems. The first 
has to do with what to teach. Much 
new knowledge is available. Attention 
has already been called to changes af- 
fecting the food supply. The second 
problem has to do with whom to 
teach. Our nutrition instruction has 
been given largely to high school girls 
and to a few adults. Few people today 
are satisfied with such a limited pro- 
gram. The third problem has to do 





with coordinating the work of the in- 
dividual teacher with that of other 
agencies so that all may be more ef- 
fective and so that undesirable and un- 
necessary duplication may be avoided. 
Major attention here will be given to 
the first problem—what to teach today. 
A teacher concerned that her teaching 
be functional will set for herself three 
large objectives: to teach the nutrition 
knowledge needed by the ordinary per- 
son to achieve and maintain good 
health; to combine the teaching of this 
knowledge with the teaching of the 
techniques and skills needed by the 
learner to meet his own life situation 
now and later; to teach in such a way 
that the learner is motivated to solve 
his own problems and has confidence in 
his ability to solve them. These objec- 
tives have been stated intentionally so 
as to place responsibility upon the 
teacher. The implication is clear, how- 
ever, that the teaching is good only as 
students want to do differently, have 
the necessary knowledge and :skill to 
meet situations differently, and do. 


The Need for Knowledge 


Knowledge about nutrition is essen- 
tial if people are to be well-fed. Neither 
variety nor a full table alone guaran- 
tees nutritional security. All would 
agree that people need a knowledge of 
body requirements, what the different 
nutrients are, how much of each is 
needed, and its nutritive value. The 
general reaction to sugar rationing 
leads one to wonder how many people 
know the value of sugar in the diet and 
the quantity they need. People have 
increased their syrup and honey con- 
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sumption, apparently assuming that it 
must be sweets as usual. The opposite 
condition prevails in regard to meat. 
Many housewives are substituting 
cheese dishes for meat, using recipes in 
which cheese has been used largely for 
flavor rather than for its food value. 

A second type of essential knowledge 
has to do with the sources of the dif- 
ferent nutrients and the nutritive quali- 
ties of different foods. It means little 
for a person to learn that he needs 
certain vitamins and minerals unless he 
learns also how well the foods he is 
now eating supply what he needs both 
in kind and amount. He needs to know 
also what foods will supply any de- 
ficiencies and what to substitute when 
present foods are limited in amount or 
no longer available. He needs to know 
the best sources of calcium and iron, 
riboflavin and thiamine, vitamins A and 
D; to what extent apples may be sub- 
stituted for oranges; whether to devel- 
op a taste for soybeans. 

Often the teaching of nutrition stops 
here. This is not enough, however. 
Cooking, processing and storage have 
their effect on nutritive values. People 


Teaching for Use 

New knowledge makes continued 
learning important. Few people, how- 
ever, practice all they know. This is as 
true of those who have studied nutri- 
tion as of others. Knowledge which 
does not influence behavior has no 
value. The teacher must turn her at- 
tention then to developing in students 
the desire to be well-fed. ‘She must 
also teach in such a way that students 
have a feeling of confidence in their 
ability to use their knowledge suc- 
cessfully. 

Much of our nutrition teaching could 
be criticized at this point. Much pres- 
ent-day teaching still leaves the pupil 
with the feeling that what he learns 
in the classroom is something apart 
from what he does outside. Inmstruc- 
tion should be scientifically sound but 
it should be functional as well, pre- 
sented so simply and clearly that he 
who runs can understand and use it. 
This entails a responsibility to translate 
the knowledge of the specialist and the 
research worker into simple lay terms. 
A business man said recently, “What 
we need is a slide rule to measure the 








trom cans and paper bags unless the 
children learn to plan and prepare 
wholesome, appetizing meals. Teach 
ers frequently hesitate to focus teach 
ing on individual problems realizing the 
time limitations they face. Individual 
problem solving need not mean indi- 
vidual teaching, however. Thoughtful 
analysis of pupils’ problems and the ex- 
periences and knowledge needed to 
solve them will show a great deal of 
common learning needed by all. There 
can then be both group and individual 
teaching. Pupils learn best when they 
see the learning of importance to them 
as people, but in an atmosphere in 
which their experiences are enriched by 
the experiences of others. 


Food in Relation to Money 


Most people today have money 
enough to be well-fed. When the in 
come increases, people, who have been 
able to buy enough food, tend to buy 
choice or unusual foods. The usual re 
sult of such buying is to raise the price 
of these foods. A variety of means 
are being tried to keep the cost of 
tood down. This is not easy. The 
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Learning to shop intelligently and economically is an essential part of training for successful homemaking 


need to know the effect, if any, of 
freezing upon the nutritive qualities of 
food; whether storage eggs are as good 
nutritionally as fresh ones; whether 
drying changes the food value of milk, 
fruits or vegetables. Is ham as good, 
less good, or better than fresh roast 
pork? What difference does it make 
whether we cook our vegetables or eat 
them raw; eat quick or light breads? 
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nutritive value of our meals.” It is this 
slide rule that the teacher must help 
fashion for her pupils. 

Pupils need help in defining their 
own problems. Some families today 
still have too little money to live at 
a comfort level. Some girls come to 
school without breakfast, have candy 
and a coke for lunch. Some families, 
where mothers are working, will eat 


scarcity of skilled farm labor and the 
opportunities for farmers to make more 
money in defense jobs are affecting not 
only the price but the amount of food 
produced. Some farmers have already 
sold their dairy cattle for beef thus re- 


ducing the supply of milk and butter. 


The Availability of Food 


Scarcity and plenty grow out of sev- 




































eral conditions. ‘l‘oday ther2 is, in gen- 
eral, a greater likelihood of scarcity 
than of plenty. The armed forces have 
first call on our food supply. As more 
men are stationed outside this country, 
the amount of highly nutritive food 
and foods easily shipped and stored 
that is available for civilian use will 
Food for the al- 
lies will also reduce the amount avail- 


naturally decrease. 


able for home consumption. 

Food habits must be changed. We 
have than we 
Neither coffee nor tea is a 
necessity for health. Cheaper, tougher 
cuts of meat will replace the tender 
roasts and steaks in most of our mar- 
ket baskets. We shall need to extend 
our meats by combining with other 
foods and to eat more raw foods, more 
foods in season, dried foods in prefer- 
ence to canned ones. We are told that 
the shortage in farm labor may cause 
truck farmers to increase their acreage 


eaten more sweets 


needed. 


of carrots and spinach and decrease 
that of other vegetables. These vege- 
tables produce more to the acre for 
less labor than other vegetables having 
similar food value. 

Transportation both within and with- 
out the country also has its effect on 
availability. We have had our choice 
of California or Florida lettuce, Maine 
or Idaho potatoes, Oregon or Ohio 
apples even though living within a 
hundred miles of one market and a 
thousand miles from the other. The ex- 
tent to which we have certain im- 
ported foods will depend upon wheth- 
er we can afford transportation space 
and time for loading. Local and sea- 
sonal surpluses may be expected from 
time to time and it is important that 
housewives use these foods. 


The Preparation of Food 


Many things influence the meals a 
family serves—the time in which to 
prepare food, the skill in cookery, the 
fuel used, the utensils available. 

Skill in cookery, variety in ways of 
preparing, careful seasoning and com- 
bining of foods, cooking that preserves 
the maximum of nutritional value 
should all be stressed in teaching cook- 
ery today. There is also need for more 
one-dish meals, meals planned to use 
the oven to capacity, foods cooked in 
sufficient quantity at one time for two 
Meal planning for 
most families should be taught in units 
of three or four days. Home econom- 


or more meals. 


ists have stressed the week as a unit, 
influencing all too little the practices 
of those they taught. The shorter pe- 
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riod is economical and flexible, keeps 
shopping at a minimum, and does not 
put too great a burden on the person 
responsible for planning. 

High school pupils need to develop 
more skill in cookery and more skill in 
working alone. This involves acquir- 
ing both managerial ability and specific 
techniques. Increasingly mothers will 
not be at home to do the cooking nor 
will they be there to check the girl’s 
work, to see if the mixture is of the 





A GOOD TEACHER IS: 


As wise as So.omon 

As impartial as a telephone directory 
As untiring as a steam engine 

As patient as a glacier 

As alert as a mongoose 

As tender as a sore throat 


As rare as a hen’s tooth. 


By Myra Ke tey, in the Journat or Epucation 
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right consistency, the oven hot enough, 
or first things done first. Attention 
should also be given to teaching pu- 
pils to learn by themselves and to’ de- 
veloping good standards for simple 
everyday dishes. A taste for well- 
cooked and well-seasoned food is the 
strongest single factor in motivating the 
individual to become a good cook. 


Increasing the Food Supply 


We are told that there is enough 
food until the next growing season al- 
though some kinds are already scarce. 
There is no certainty that we shall 
have enough beyond that period unless 
drastic measures are taken to provide 
skilled labor for commercial produc- 
tion and unless all, who can, help in 
some way to produce. As a whole, this 
is a national problem, too large for the 
home economics teacher and her pupils. 
There are some things, however, which 
they can do. Those who live in rural 
districts and in small towns and cities 
can help to increase the food supply. 

The past year saw a considerable in- 
crease in the home growing and stor- 
age of food, and plans are already be- 
ing made for the coming year. To grow 
and store food successfully at home 
calls for study. In many instances last 
year, both seed and labor were wasted 
because people did not know what to 


do or how to do what they undertook. 
Knowledge about nutrition is essen- 
tial to know what is needed; knowl- 
edge of scientific agriculture to find 
out how to grow what can be provided 
at home. Such study can be made the 
basis of a home economics club pro- 
gram if not taken up in class. Much 
printed material is available. Trained 
agriculture workers and successful 
farmers may be called in to share their 
experiences. The problem is too vital 
to our defense program to be left to 
haphazard methods. 


Skill in Buying 

Not all people can or will grow 
food, but all will buy. Home econom- 
ists have long emphasized the buying of 
food as an important aspect of food 
study. Buying is both important and 
dificult at this time. Knowledge of 
what the family needs must be ad- 
justed to the market supply. Substitu- 
tions are acceptable only as nutritive 
values are equivalent. Family likes and 
dislikes are not a safe guide even 
though they must be considered. The 
amount the family can use and the fa- 
cilities for storage influence the amount 
to buy. 

Planning so that fewer trips are 
made to the market and less demand 
is made on stores for service is im- 
portant in buying food today. The 
quality of food and the cost in rela- 
tion to food value are other factors of 
importance. Some effort is being made 
to standardize containers. Many glass 
containers may be sealed with stand- 
ard covers and used later for food 
preservation. This is worth noting in 
buying foods. 


Long-Time Planning 

The long-time goal of a nutrition 
educational program is a well-nourished 
people — well-nourished because they 
know what they need, because they 
have the resources to provide it and 
because they care enough about hav- 
ing it to use their resources for that 
purpose. If the home economics de- 
partment is to do its share in achieving 
such a goal, the teacher must focus at- 
tention on the problems of those she 
teaches and provide the experiences 
needed to solve these problems. Learn- 
ing should be organized both psycho- 
logically and logically so that it can 
be used in many different situations to- 
day and in the future. Pupils should 
learn the techniques of solving prob- 
lems even as they solve problems. Class 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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fa- ling airplane builder. His 
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This composite picture for 1941 shows how important and 
widespread is the work of our United States Extension Service. 
ahi er oO To visualize its growth, compare with the 1938 picture on 


page 139 of the May 1940 Practical Home Economics. 


The home demonstration agent is one of 2,323 home demonstration agents, is 33 years old, with a B.S. degree 
and a salary of $2,100. She has been in extension work 5.6 years. 


She works with 507 homemakers in 23 groups and with 610 homemakers who are not home demonstration 
club members.’ 


Altogether she helped 1,117 homemakers to improve home living in 1941. 
She is assisted by 139 unpaid voluntary local leaders.’ 


She holds or participates in 285 meetings a year; 25 are leader-training meetings, 165 are method-demonstra- 
tion meetings; 17 are meetings as result demonstrations; 68 are general meetings; and 10 are miscellaneous 
meetings. 


She makes 317 home visits in a year, and received 1,005 visitors in her office. 
She writes 109 news articles, or more than 2 a week. 
She issues 73 circular letters, and distributes 2,937 bulletins. 


She assisted rural families on many problems in rural living in 1941 :' 
413 families to can and preserve food. 
268 families to serve better balanced meals. 
138 adults to follow recommendations in construction of clothing. 
107 adults to follow recommendations in improving care, renovation and remodeling of dithing, 
265 families to follow recommendations in ‘“‘buymanship” of food, clothing, and buying for the home. 
138 families in making home-made equipment or conveniences. 
168 persons to adopt recommended positive preventive measures to improve health. 


In addition to the foregoing she works with county agricultural agents on such activities as food production and 
electrification of farm homes. 


She divides her time among the different lines of work about as follows: 


Percent 
1. Extension organization and program planning ................. 0c cccecceecceeeceees 20 
2. Food selection; preparation and preservation. .. 266.02... ccc ccc cc cca ce cenesccenee 19 
re ee ee ee es ee eee re ee eee 6 
4. Home management, house furnishings vat agr issn PE Peer Tee ey Cree 19 
5. Clothing: construction, remodeling, selection. .............. cee ee cee ce cece reece eenes 11 
6. Community and miscellancous activities ..... 0... .ccccccec ccs ccccscccreeececcseves 10 
7. Handicraft, home marketing and other agricultural economics .......... 06000002 eee eee 5 
RS ESCRIITUET OM TIENA MOT OMNI ONIOINNLS: 55 sg Gig sige iditis wise So 5 oie WS ONE'S o's.g Sole 4 OE SMe ew meets 3 
ee I en ee et errr terre rt eet ree 3 
ee i Sa GE eS 6 WEL Sed 46S aREEAA OAK EE ER DETR EOE TRE OO 2 
I NEE a re eee re ry errs Tee ee rer ree eee 2 


She devotes 69.1 percent of her time to adult home demonstration work and 30.9 percent to 4-H Club work.’ 


1 Includes a small amount of work reported by county agricultural agents in countics having no home demonstration agent 
2 Refers mainly to counties having no 4-H Club agent doing home economics work 
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HESE photographs are from a 
film made in England and flown 
to this country to show us how 
England is solving her problems of in- 
dustrial feeding. The photograph di- 
rectly above was taken in the north of 
England where a large locomotive 
works has installed a travelling tea- 
lorry system. Twice a day mobile can- 
teens take tea, milk and light refresh- 


ments to the workers who are spread’ 


out over a wide area. ‘This system is 
self supporting and is administered by 
a committee of management and labor. 

On the right is a typical factory can- 
teen kitchen. Managers of these can- 
teens have found that it is best to dele- 
gate the maximum of responsibility to 
individuals. For example: one of these 
women is order cook for salads; an- 
other is order cook for potatoes; etc. 
It is even planned that dishwashers, 
who have the dullest work, are located 
near windows with the finest view. Such 
attention to good working conditions 
makes for satisfied workers. 

Many factories have installed their 
own canteens to facilitate quick service 
and to assure good food adequately pre- 
pared at a minimum cost to the work- 
ers. In the picture at lower right men 
are obtaining the noon meal which they 
selected and paid for the previous day. 

The one-reel 16mm. film, Eating at 
Work, from which these stills were 
taken runs twelve minutes and may be 
borrowed from the British Information 
Services, Films Division, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. The 
standard service charge on this and 
other films loaned by B.LS. is fifty cents 
for the first reel plus twenty-five cents 
for each additional reel in the same 
shipment, for one day’s use. 
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IRLS of High School age seldom go into stamp 

collecting with the vigor and enthusiasm that delight 

the leaders of boys’ clubs. They seem rarely to have 
a flair for trading or for driving shrewd bargains. However, 
we found in our school stamp club that, when their interest 
is once touched, girls do take great pleasure as well as great 
pains in making exhibits and special collections. This was 
particularly true in the case of our textile collection which 
consists of stamps illustrating the origins, the manufacturing 
processes and the uses of textile fibers. 

The idea originated in a textile class during an investiga- 
tion of the materials that go into the making of men’s 
coats. Several of the girls had that very common Bolivian 
set which pictures the VICUNA and LLAMAS; and at 
once these stamps took on new life for them. They were 
brought out at the next meeting of the Stamp Club and 
examined with great interest. (See illustrations below.) 

Then someone remembered the MERINO SHEEP from 
Argentine Republic. This was supplemented by the Rus- 
sian SHEPHERD TENDING SHEEP and the New 
Zealand WOOL INDUSTRY, and the hunt was on. 
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There were many false starts. One member displayed 
her collection of “camels” only to be told that they were 
dromedaries and not the bactrian camel of Asia from which 
comes the camel hair of commerce. Her chagrin turned to 
amusement when the dealer who had become interested in 
the project said, “Never mind. You can do a collection of 
foods and use your dromedaries to illustrate dates.” 

It was disappointing to find that the United States had 
recognized her great cotton industry with only one stamp, 
the portrait of Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin, 
which appears in the FAMOUS AMERICAN series. How- 
ever, the great economic importance of cotton and the wide 
range of its production is illustrated in the colorful stamps 
of many nations. Among these are Egypt’s BRANCH OF 
COTTON, cotton picking in the ancient but still produc- 
tive fields of the TURKMENISTAN State of Soviet Rus- 
sia and the AIRPLANE OVER COTTON FIELDS in 
Italian Somaliland. (See illustrations above and at right.) 

The search for the one silk stamp, Lebanon’s SILK- 
WORM, COCOON AND MOTH was long, but worth- 
while. Not only is the stamp interesting in itself, but doubly 
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By Laura M. Donaldson 
Miller Vocational High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stamp collections give color to home economics sub- 
ject matter, They add interest to the study of textiles; 
help to teach the geography of foods; show growth 
of world trade; are fun to make and to exhibit 
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so because Syria was the gateway by which silk first came 
from the Orient to Europe and the Western World. With 
this stamp was placed the portraits of LOUIS PASTEUR 
in recognition of his great contribution to the industry. It 
was in 1865 that Monsieur Pasteur was persuaded to inves- 
tigate a disease that was destroying the silkworms of south- 
ern France. His success in combating this disease saved 
the silk industry not only of France but of all the silk 
producing countries of the world. (See illustrations above.) 
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Linen has met with no recognition from the countries 
that profit by its manufacture. However, in the VIR- 
GINIA DARE issue of the United States, a flax wheel is 
pictured in the background, and on it is a bunch of linen 
fiber waiting to be spun. (No U. S. stamps are shown here.) 

For the minor fibers there are such stamps as the PINE- 
APPLE of Liberia, the SISAL PLANTATION of Mo- 
zambique and TAPPING RUBBER in Ceylon. 

The synthetic or manufactured fibers are represented in 
many ways. For rayon there is its most common source, 
spruce wood, such as grows in VANCOUVER HARBOR 
in Canada; for protein fiber there is CARTING SOY- 
BEANS in Manchukuo; for casein fiber, the Russian 
MILKMAID WITH PRIZE COW; and for nylon, popu- 
larly said to be made from coal, air and water, there is 


the COLLIERY SHAFTHEAD of the Saar. 


Spinning and weaving are pictured on stamps here and 
there throughout the world. Outstanding is the Roumanian 
set showing Queen Elizabeth weaving at her loom, and 
spinning with distaff and spindle. These poses may seem 
a bit too picturesque for practical purposes, but there is lit- 
tle doubt that the good queen learned, as did all other 
Roumanian women, to spin and to weave as naturally as she 
learned to walk. (See top two stamps in next column.) 

If confined to actual illustrations of sources, manufac- 
turing and personalities involved in the development of the 
textile industry, this collection would be small—not more 
than two hundred stamps. Better still, from the average 
school club point of view, it is relatively inexpensive, though 
some of the issues are rare enough to provide that thrill 
so essential to the young collector. 
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Many of the group have extended their search into the 
uses of textiles including such subjects as the net of 
Armenia’s FISHERMAN ON RIVER ARAS, the sails of 
Denmark’s ANCIENT CARAVEL and the whole field of 
costume which ranges from the hairy robe of Portugal’s 
GIL VICENTE to the diaphanous garments in the detail of 
Botticelli’s “Spring” pictured on our own PAN-AMERI- 
CAN UNION stamp. Here the only limitation is the col 
lector’s own ability to identify the fibers and fabrics 
portrayed. 

A few of the girls have illustrated in their collections 
the geographical distribution of the industry by including 
maps and other symbols of the regions which specialize in 
textile fiber production, as the MAP OF IRELAND for 
linen, the: Texas Centennial Issue, “THE ALAMO”, for 
wool and the DRAGON of China for silk. 
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These collections are for the most part more concerned 
with telling the story of textiles than with the business of 
making a stamp collection. Several of the students are quite 
content with only one copy of a given design, no matter how 
many denominations are listed in the issue. One budding 
philatelist, however, has set out to assemble every stamp 
and every set of stamps that are directly connected with 


the subject. This collection is arranged alphabetically ac- 


cording to countries and chronologically under each division. 
It promises to be one of the most interesting and is by far 
the most complete of all the collections made. 

Whatever the end result, the experience along the way 
has been most interesting and satisfactory. Much informa- 
tion has been acquired not only on the subject of textiles 
but on the whole economic and social structure of the 
world. Best of all, a healthy curiosity has been aroused 
and exercised, and the habit of seeking out facts given a 


fair start. 
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by Jane Floyd Buck 


HE problems that the young 

American wife of today and 

tomorrow faces as a result 
of economic upheavals caused by the 
war are receiving special attention at 
many women’s colleges throughout the 
United States. 

At Stephens College in Columbia, 
Missouri, a new course on Home and 
Family Living has been designed to 
equip the student with the practical 
knowledge she will need to solve every- 
day problems and to teach her how to 
adjust herself to changing world condi- 
tions, as well as to a post-war world 
that undoubtedly will be totally dif- 
ferent from that her mother knew. 
This course has eight divisions: Mar- 
riage and The Family, Child Care and 
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Training, Foods and Nutrition, Con- 
sumers, Personal Finance, Economics 
of the Household, Clothing and Groom- 
ing. 

In the marriage course, under the 
direction of Dr. Henry Bowman, au- 
thor of the new book, Marriage for 
Moderns, problems arising out of war 
marriages are being studied, as well as 
other marriage problems that can be 
anticipated in the post-war period. 
Every possible effort is being made to 
give the students the practical and 
psychological knowledge that will equip 


them to avoid divorce, the rate ot 
which is expected to rise sharply in the 
post-war period. 

Included in the child training course 
is a sub-division known as National 
Defense Child Care, planned to pro- 
vide students with useful knowledge 
that can be applied right now. In this 
subsidiary of the regular child care 
course, students are taught how to care 
for young children in the community 
whose mothers are engaged in arma- 
ment production or are otherwise so 
occupied in the war effort that they 
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must spend part of their time away 
from home. As an outgrowth of this 
course, Stephens College is now work- 
ing on plans for the organization of a 
day nursery for the children of em- 
ployed mothers. Work in this nursery 
will be included in the training pro- 
gram for students. 

The Nutrition course also has a sub- 
division aimed at preparing students 
for wartime activities. This includes 
Red Cross nutrition and Red Cross 
Canteen work to train and organize 
groups of students to operate a canteen 
service in a community and to handle 
problems of mass feeding in case of an 
emergency. 

In the Consumer Course class mem- 
bers study the use of wartime sub- 
stitutes, synthetics and practical aspects 
of the whole wartime picture of supply 
and demand in order to give them a 
clearer picture of the problems Ameri- 
can business is encountering today and 
the ways the consumer can help to over- 
come these problems. 

In the Personal Finance division the 


girls are taught intelligent buying in 
war as well as peace times, the use and 
value of budgets and the principles of 
saving. They are encouraged to buy 
war stamps and bonds regularly. 

The course in Economics of the 
Household gives the students practical 
training in the organization of their 
homes, teaching them how to budget 
their time as well as their household 
funds. 

The Clothing and Grooming division 
teaches the girls how to make use of 
available materials, how to care for 
their clothes, how to make over clothes, 
how to shop intelligently so as to make 
the most of their clothing budgets, how 
to plan wardrobes suited to their activi- 
ties and how to make the most of their 
personal appearance. 

Throughout all 
course, an effort is being made not only 
to give students every bit of practical 
training and information possible to fit 
them into their country’s wartime pic- 
ture and to make their contributions to 
the wartime effort as effective as pos- 


divisions of the 


sible, but also to prepare them for the 
post-war problems ahead. The courses 
are planned to develop leadership so 
that these young women will be 
equipped to play important roles in 
their home communities. Since no one 
can anticipate at this time exactly what 
the post-war problems will be, the stu- 
dents are given training of a type that 
teaches them to think for themselves, 
to work out satisfactory solutions to 
individual problems that they encounter 
today and to think in terms of their 
responsibilities in a post-war world. 
James Madison Wood, president of 
Stephens College declares, ‘Four tasks 
confront the college women of today: 
to acquire some skill which will con- 
tribute to the war effort; to develop 
some occupational ability to the end 
that she may earn her own living; to 
prepare for intelligent and responsible 
citizenship in these days of confusion 
and change; and to enlarge and deepen 
her concepts of beauty and _ spiritual 
values which are the basis of successful 


homemaking.” (See page 37) 


Girls at Stephens College learn that children of today must be prepared to live under the peace made tomorrow 
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Echoes FROM THE A UA 


REPORTED BY 


Ethel Lewis, Instructor, and Muriel G. McFarland, Professor, 


Home Economics Education Department, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


LTHOUGH the weather 

was bitter the welcome was 

warm at the American Vo- 
cational Association convention in To- 
ledo, Ohio, December 2-5. The at- 
tendance was smaller than usual but the 
home economics representatives from 
thirty-two states went back to the vari- 
ous parts of the country with increased 
awareness of the job to be done. 

The theme for the home economics 
education section was “How Can Home 
Economics Education Meet the Prob- 
lems of Today?” Two major empha- 
ses were treated: meeting the educa- 
tional needs and meeting the 
needs after the war. 

The place of research in wartime 


now 


was the topic under consideration at 
the Thursday morning meeting. At 
this session Professor Clara M. Brown, 
on leave from the University of Min- 
nesota, gave some observations con- 
cerning research needs based on first- 
hand contact with a cross section of 
colleges and universities. Miss Brown 
is encouraged by the number of schools 
that are studying curriculum problems 
and practices. However she feels the 
need of burying some rather wide- 
spread foes of education, namely: rigid 
prerequisites, inflexible requirements 
and teacher domination. 

Looking ahead, Miss Brown pointed 
out a number of post-war problems— 
getting the armed forces back into ci- 
vilian life, preparing the youth for 
earning a living, helping unemployed 
adults after war production ends. There 
will be a period of adjustment for all 
because of the emotional strains of the 
war and the changes in the status of 
the sexes. Speaking as a member of 
the research committee for the Asso- 
ciation, Miss Brown proposed Area Vo- 
cational Schools as a means of enlarg- 
ing the opportunities for vocational 
education. 

“Area Vocational Schools are proposed 
as a means by which people in both rural 
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and urban communities would be able to 
obtain education for the wide variety of 
occupational outlets which exist today 
or are likely to exist in the period fol- 
lowing the war, and for which not more 
than two years of post high school train- 
ing would be required; and which would 
at the same time help them to develop 
into well adjusted individuals who could 
get along with other people and main- 
tain satisfying living conditions. 

Such schools should be planned to offer 
training to both sexes and to serve the 
following groups of people: 

1. Youth who seek to prepare for earn- 
ing a living in semi-professional or 
non-professional work. 

2. Many of those who will be demobi- 
lized from military service at the 
end of the war. 

3. Adults now employed in war indus- 
tries, and for whom the end of 
hostilities is likely to bring unem- 
ployment or change of jobs. 

4. Men and women in civilian life who 
need help in solving the problems 
faced in everyday living. 

It is proposed that the curriculum 
offered in Area Vocational Schools should 
provide all three types of instruction: 

1. That which offers training in specific 
job skills. 

2. That which deals with the necessary 
technological knowledge required in 
the particular job for which training 
is being offered. 

3. Education for living, and for suc- 
cessful adjustment in the job situa- 
tion.” 

At the close of Miss Brown’s talk 
this proposition was discussed by a 
panel of home economics leaders. They 
challenged the value of setting up a new 
type school as against improving the 
offerings of the present schools. How- 
ever it was pointed out that Area 
Schools offer unique opportunities be- 
cause no pattern has been set. 

Miss Edna P. Amidon of the U. S. 
Office of Education summarized the 
discussion, saying that we are faced 
with a need for more research in the 


field of home economics education and 
for providing a different type of edu- 
cational opportunity. Whatever this 
development is to be, home economists 
should be on the ground floor in the 
planning. 

Before the regular session on Thurs- 
day afternoon Mr. J. H. Mitchell of 
Georgia told the combined groups of 
home economists and _ agriculturists 
about Georgia’s “Food for Victory” 
program. ‘Through community cooper- 
ation, backed by agricultural teachers 
and home economics teachers, three 
hundred and four food preserving plants 
are in operation in that state. Can- 
ning, freezing and dehydration of home 
produce are done with cooperatively 
owned equipment as a means of helping 
families with their food problems. 

The Thursday afternoon session was 
a thrill indeed. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Toledo Family Life Edu- 
cation Council held its December meet- 
ing before the home economics educa- 
tion audience. The intelligent and fore- 
sighted discussion of a community’s 
actual problems in family life educa- 
tion by this group of interested and 
active citizens and the putting into mo- 
tion of the machinery to meet these 
problems was proof of what can be 
done in any community. This Family 
Life Education Program is one of four 
set up by the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Its purposes are “to co- 
ordinate the programs of educational, 
religious and social agencies and to 
stimulate new developments in the field 
of education for home and family 
living.” 

After this stimulating meeting was 
adjourned Dr. Muriel Brown, Consult- 
ant in Family Life Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, discussed ‘The 
Role of the Schools in Wartime Com- 
munity Organization.” Dr. Brown 
felt that the council meeting was a 
demonstration of democracy in action. 
She pointed out that community or- 
ganization is important to winning the 
war and to the development of the 
peace since we live in a democracy and 
are committed to a political policy that 
relies on contributions to understand- 
ing and the solution of problems by all. 

Another interesting feature of this 
session was a movie film showing one 
of the nursery schools of the Toledo 
Family Life Education program. Op- 
portunities for high school girls and 
boys to observe and participate in the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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By Theo T. Roberts 


Manager of Hunter College Commons, N. Y. C. 





WO floors below the city 

streets the feeding center of 

the largest women’s college 
in the world operates busily eleven 
months of the year. From breakfast 
at 9 A.M. through dinner at 7:15 
streams of students, faculty, guests 
and extension course students flow 
through the spacious cafeteria and fac- 
ulty dining room. 

The enrollment of the Park Avenue 
building of the college where this feed- 
ing center is located is 4,500, with a 
faculty and administrative staff of 350. 
The cafeteria accommodates 1,300. The 
faculty dining room seats 150. In the 
course of a year nearly a million trans- 
actions are rung up on our registers. 

The demand for cafeterias to replace 
dining halls in colleges has been justi- 
fied by the number of pupils they now 
successfully feed. At Hunter, in addi- 
tion to the, cafeteria proper, there is a 
fully equipped soda fountain, a home 
luncheonette and a milk bar—all hav- 
ing excellent patronage. The demands 
made on us for food service also in- 
clude catering, from tea sandwiches 
for club meetings to complete banquets 
for class reunions. 

At Hunter we have five different 
groups to serve: The faculty, in their 
dining room, the colleBe pupils in the 
cafeteria proper, the children in the 
Nursery and Model Schools in their 
own adjacent building and the high 
schoolers in theirs. The range in the 
age of pupils is from three years to 
twenty-two. The group. spirit is 
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Girls at Hunter College like the speed of cafeteria service 


broadly democratic and the combined 
tastes most cosmopolitan. All these 
groups are served from a central 
kitchen. This is most economical, not 
only in the key position salaries but 
also in the purchase and preparation 
of food and the care and utilization of 
leftovers. 

Our splendid physical layout greatly 
facilitates the service we are equipped 
to give. There is a butcher shop with 
its own room-sized icebox, double sink, 
blocks, tables and other necessary 
equipment. The bakery is a separate 
unit with brick oven, proof closet, ice- 
box, steam kettle, confectioner’s stove, 
sink, mixer, dough divider and smaller 
equipment. 

The girl in charge of the sandwich 
department has her own room in which 
to work with an electric slicer and all 


other things needed. "The salad unit is 
equally well equipped with double sink, 
drain sink, large icebox and smaller 
necessities. 

The pot washing and potato peeling 
units are separate, opening into that 
part of the kitchen which contains the 
steamer, two steam-jacketed stock pots 
of fifty gallons each, large mixer, food 
chopper and coffee grinder. Adjacent 
to these are the four ranges, separate 
broilers, chef’s steam table, sink and 
work bench. 

The chef’s icebox and storeroom also 
open into the kitchen. Auxiliary store- 
rooms are on the second floor and in 
the subcellar from which our freight 
elevator goes to the receiving platform 
on the street level. The ice machinery 
and freezing compartments are also in 
the subcellar. We make all our own 
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ice for four ice beds and the fountain. 

The College dishwashing unit has a 
large conveyor machine for china and 
trays and a smaller one for glasses, 
double sink, silver burnisher and store- 
room for surplus china. The faculty 
pantry has its own dishwashing unit, 
steam table, refrigerator, ice cream 
cabinet, automatic toaster, coffee urns 
and wafile irons. 

In the College cafeteria we have two 
feeding units, each steam table hav- 
ing automatic tray and plate racks, 
large icebox, supplementary electric 
food warmer, sink, ice cream cabinet 
and battery of urns. 

The milk bar has a large icebox, 
sink, ice cream cabinet and _ electric 
dispensers for milk and chocolate milk. 
It is presided over by an animated Elsie 
and her roving-eyed daughter. 

The careful selection and placement 
of all this equipment makes for success- 
ful working conditions as each unit is 
quite complete in itself. 

Since this is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion and is entirely self sustaining, we 
operate with a minimum of employees 
for satisfactory service. Almost half 
of the fifty-six persons employed are 
part-time students from the College. 
Many are Hunter graduates, as is my 
assistant. 

Obtaining satisfactory help is increas- 
ingly difficult. Employees are constantly 
being rescheduled as men are drafted 
and we take on inexperienced people. 
Industry’s call for more and more man- 
power has thrown a plethora of mal- 
adjusted labor on the market from 
which we must draw. Our incessant 
demand makes it necessary for us to 
dispense with job specifications. The 
only requirement now is that a man ar- 
rive from the agency “under his own 
steam.” He is immediately given a 
uniform and hustled into the vacant 
position sans interview. Needless to say 
years of experience in judging human 
nature and fitness for the job is per- 
force thrown to the winds. The neces- 
sary “training on the job” takes its toll 
all along the line, making it hard both 
for employee and employer. It’s more 
than a little disconcerting when the 
man whose sole responsibility is to get 
the food from the kitchen stove to the 
three steam tables is A.W.O.L. fifteen 
minutes before lunch hour. 

Agencies assure you that they have 
no one.there at the moment to replace 
him but will get someone to you in 
time to save your reason. The diff- 
culty is that after the new man arrives 
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he may not know beets from turnips. 
In fact he often cannot speak a word 
of our language and thus works only 
by imitation which makes training 
doubly hard. 


Curtailment of food delivery service 
presents another problem. Whereas 
formerly all delivery trucks carried 
two or more men, there is only the 
driver now. Deliveries that were put 
directly into our storerooms before, 
are now left at the street entrance for 
us to carry on from that point. 


The disappearance from the market 
of many of the generally used food 
items keeps us constantly on the qui 
vive. Today we can get little or no 
spinach, apricots, gelatin, cocoa, choc- 
olate, canned beans and many of the 
canned fruits and vegetables. Spices 
are being rationed wholesale. Butter 
and cheese are difficult to get. We're 
lucky if we can meet our coffee de- 
mand. 

This problem appears to be here to 
stay. The consensus of opinion is that 
for a long period after the “duration” 
there will be no surpluses of food or 
equipment. The Government in _ all 
probability will continue to have labor 
and metal priorites for some time. That 
means we must protect and conserve 
each piece of equipment which cannot 
be replaced or repaired. That is why 
we sent our sandwich girl to school to 
learn to care for her machinery. It is 
also why we use special oils and insist 
on careful handling of all equipment. 

When Government reports say that 
a man in the Army requires 100 pounds 
of wool a year as against 12 pounds 
for the civilian, we think it interest- 
ing—but when we read that each man 
in the Army eats 365 eggs a year, in- 
stead of 175 used by the civilian, it 
really hits home. Our armed forces 
“train hard and eat heavy” which ac- 
counts for many shortages. Others are 
caused by transportation, slow  con- 
version of many plants to dehydration 
and the inability of others to convert, 
as well as the lack of successful substi- 
tutes for food containers. 


The scarcity or complete absence of 
many of the popular foods make it in- 
creasingly hard to satisfy customers. 
They have not yet adjusted their gusta- 
tory desires to the available market 
supplies. Consequently, to change the 
customer’s food habits, we run “spe- 
cial” meals at a saving to the customer. 
This puts a substitute food across and 
the customer gradually chooses it more 
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Mrs. Roberts, Manager of Hunter 
Shweitzer, make a quick supervise 
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Elementary school pupils are served 
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frequently. The “specials” are also a 
subtle help in teaching the high school 
girls proper food selection, as many 
more balanced meals are selected this 
way. 

New York’s meatless Tuesday is 
another war measure to which the 
Hunter Commons clientele has had to 
adapt itself. Fowl is accepted readily, 
but ’tis not so with the organs. They 
require additional promotion. Liver 
Bernaise sells well because of the tasty 


tomato sauce; mushrooms do their 
duty by sweetbreads. Tripe, if prop- 
erly done, appeals to a minority. Our 
typical Tuesday entrees include: hot 
turkey sandwiches, boiled fish, liver 
Bernaise, potato pancakes, baked beans. 
chicken pot pie and chow mein. 

A well nourished individual is a bet- 
ter soldier, whether on the home front 
or on the battlefield. We school lunch 
managers can play an important part in 
building morale through good lunches. 





A TYPICAL WEDNESDAY MENU AT HUNTER COMMONS 
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Corn chowder 

Cream of mushroom soup 

Braised breast of lamb, with 
potato or vegetable 

Chow Mein, rice, noodles 

Asparagus on toast, cheese 
sauce with bacon strip 

Macaroni with vegetables 

Hot pastrami sandwich, pickle 

Scalloped sweet potatoes and apples 
with bacon strip, green salad 

Breaded veal cutlet, gravy 

Nut Muffins 

Buttered kale 

Sliced beets 

Creole corn 

Savory lentils 

Creamed turnips 

Collards 


Potatoes 


SALADS: 


Fruit salad No. 3 

Club salad 

Cottage cheese and tomato 
Tossed green salad 

Potato salad 

Cole slaw 


SANDWICHES: 

Veal loaf sandwich 

Three decker sandwich of ham, 
cheese, cole slaw, pickle 

Lettuce and tomato 

Swiss cheese 

Salmon salad 

Chicken salami 

Cream cheese and nut 


DESSERTS: 
Fruit pies: apple, apricot, blueberry 
Chocolate eclairs 
Devils food, marshmallow icing 
Squash pie 
Vanilla pudding, whipped cream 
Jello, whipped cream 
Kadota figs in syrup 
Delicious apple 
California orange 
Banana 


N URSERY 

Grapefruit juice 

Macaroni with vegetables, 
and chipped beef 

Celery curls 

Bread and butter sandwich 

Milk Sliced pineapple 
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Macaroni with vegetables 
Sliced beets 

Green salad 

Bread and butter sandwich 
Apricots in juice 

Milk One cookie 
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T’S ODD how the mere word 

“examinations” can give you 

that queer, shivery feeling in- 
side. It isn’t that you’re really afraid 
but—well—it will be a relief when 
Exam Week is over. 

Of course, the very best way tu pre 
pare for tests is to do your assign- 
ments every day. This regular study 
keeps the work from piling up. When 
you try to do several days’ or weeks’ 
lessons at one time, you get into trouble. 
That’s because you attempt to do the 
difficult 


spent sufficient time on the earlier sec- 


more parts without having 
tions. 

Fortunately there is still a short time 
before this term ends. So, if your 
work has slumped a bit, let’s see what 
you can do about it. 

First, make an outline of the work 
to date. Test yourself as you go along 
to see if you really understand each 
part. When you find something which 
isn’t clear to you, make a note of it. 
Then see how many of these items you 
can figure out for yourself. Take the 
remainder to your teacher. These may 
oe the very points she has been plan- 
ning to emphasize when the class re- 
views before the “final.” If not, she 
will be glad to explain them or to tell 
you where you can find the needed in- 
formation. 

Then, when you set out to study 
good and hard, follow these rules for 
best results: 


1. Keep yourself in top notch 
physical condition. 


Fatigue slows down or _ prevents 


learning. You can’t afford to have 
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this happen to you. So be sure to get 
your full quota of sleep and rest. Study 
early in the morning rather than late 
at night if you are tired then. 

Indigestion is no help, either. Eat 
regularly and carefully. Send those 
candy bars to the armed forces and 
skip the sundaes. Munch on celery 
stalks or carrot sticks if you become 
hungry between meals. 

Colds—you know what they do. 
Build up your resistance. Wear sufh- 
cient clothing. Drink plenty of water 
and orange or lemon juice. Spend some 
time each day exercising out of doors. 
Keep away from persons already suffer- 
ing from colds or sore throats. 


2. Keep up your morale. 


If you start to feel sorry for your- 
self because you have “all this work to 
Jo,” dismiss the idea at once. Go get 
a drink of water and return to work 
with a vengeance. 

When the thought comes to you, 
“T’ll never pass this stuff,” give your- 
self a shake and say, “I will or know 
the reason why!” 


3. Select a suitable place to 
study. 

Concentration requires reasonable 
quiet, good light, fresh air, and sufh- 
cient space for you, your books and 
your papers. It isn’t fair to expect the 
family to stay out of the living room 
while you study. So choose a spot 
somewhere else, as far from the tele- 
phone, radio and other distractions as 
possible. 

This may be in your own room. But, 
if you find that the pictures and other 
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souvenirs around you take your atten- 
tion, remove them until examinations 
are over. And remember that many 
people who ordinarily like to study and 
work with the radio turned on are 
obliged to turn it off at a time like this. 


4. Plan your study time. 


Several short sessions with your 
books are more efficient for studying 
than one long period. It’s better to 
study three 45-minute periods with two 
half-hour intermissions than a whole 
afternoon at one stretch. Plan a com- 
plete change of place and activity during 
your “recess.” This will rest you and 
prepare you to tackle the books again. 

However, unless this is carefully 
planned, your study time is apt to turn 
out much like Henry Aldrich’s. Even 
if Henry does manage to start work 
at the beginning of the evening, he 
never gets back to it after his first “‘in- 
termission.” So, take warning from 
his example. Get at the job quickly, 
work hard while you’re at it, rest, 
then return to your labors. 

Be sure to go to bed early on the 
night before your test. Last minute 
cramming doesn’t live up to its reputa- 
tion or pay for the time and energy it 
consumes. What you learn at that 
time you will forget just as quickly. 
And the knowledge which counts is 
that which you are able to use. 

When the fateful day dawns, keep 
calm. Don’t let anyone upset you by 
telling you how difficult the exam is 
going to be. Provide yourself with 
whatever equipment is expected of you 
—all of it ready for use. Take a deep 
breath, pull in your stomach and march 
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into the room thinking, “I’ll do the best 
I can and it will be good.” 

If you go to the examination room 
early, you have a better chance to 
choose your own seat. Take one which 
fits you and is in a good light. It 
helps, also, to sit where you can stretch 
once in a while. 

As soon as the examination questions 
are given to you, look over all of them 
quickly to get a general idea of the 
complete test. Then, before you 
answer each question, read it again 
very carefully to be sure you under- 
stand what is expected of you. Some- 
times it helps to write out your answers 
on scrap paper first. But don’t do 
this unless yeu are sure you will have 
time to copy them onto your good test 
paper. 

Notice how many credits are given 
to each part of a long question. That 
will help you to decide how much you 
are expected to write. Be careful to 
answer all parts of a question if asked 
to do so. Follow the directions ex- 
actly and be particular when making 
choices. “True and False” and other 
objective tests often look easier than 
they are. 

Watch the clock and save enough 


time to go over your paper thoroughly. 
Be sure your writing is legible. Check 
again for omissions and to see that 
you have interpreted all questions as 
they are intended. Finally, when you 
are certain that you’ve done your best, 
hand your paper in and forget about 


it. 
CHEERIO! 





Alabama Future Homemakers’ 
Objectives for 1943 


1. Clubs that demonstrate democracy. 

2. Good neighbors all. 

3. The right food every day. 

4. The spread of food information. 

5. Safe homes. 

6. Good use of commodities. 

7. Increased production. 

8. Acquisition of a new skill. 

9. Practice of physical hygiene. 

10. Thrift a weapon for winning the 
war. 

11. Good times at home. 





A New Home for Grandmother 


Arrena, Ruth and Wilma Knight, 
students in the Cherryvale, Kansas, 
high school, undertook a big project 


Due to the accelerated educational program in many high schools and 
colleges, January graduating classes are the largest in years. That 
these graduates may not miss the thrill of ““ccommencement”’ festivities, 
simple parties are often given for them by the home economics depart- 
ment. The rolled sandwiches are garnished with green sprigs of water- 
cress and tied with ribbons of red pimiento to look like diplomas. 
Serve with hot spiced tea—cups for ladies, mugs for gentlemen 
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for their home economics class work 
when they decided to redecorate the 
house next door for their grandmother. 

The girls divided the work of paper- 
ing and painting the little three-room 
neglected house. With the aid of their 
father, who is a paper-hanger, and the 
advice of their homemaking teacher, 
Miss Hazel Buck, the girls tore off 
old paper, patched holes in the plaster 
and generally repaired the walls before 
the actual papering began. Arrena 
spent three dollars for the paint, tur- 
pentine and putty and thirty-six hours 
painting the woodwork white. She also 
selected the bedroom paper and did 
part of the work on the walls in the 
bedroom. Ruth was responsible for the 
kitchen paper and worked on_ the 
kitchen walls. All three girls cooperat- 
ed in decorating the living room. The 
total cost for paper was $5.20. The 
cost of their father’s labor was estimat 
ed to be about $13.00. 

While the girls worked inside, their 
grandmother helped make a vegetable 
garden and planted rows of flowers 
around the wee house. The vegetables 
provide food and the flowers give added 
beauty both outside and in. As their 
grandmother proudly displays her new 
home, the girls feel that their home 
project was 100% worthwhile. 





What Shall I Do? 


* Modeling by Harry Conover, and 
Costume Design by Marion Neelsen, 
pamphlets #39 and #16, respectively, 
in the Vocational and Professional 
Monograph Series, are published by 
Bellman Publishing Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and cost 50c each. 

Modeling is an excellent pamphlet 
for the student who is ‘planning to be- 
come a professional model. It gives 
the basic qualifications and preparation 
required, the various types of model- 
ing positions and how to secure one, 
the salaries models can expect, the life 
of such a career and the opportunities 
growing out of a modeling career. 

Marion Neelsen, Instructor at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York, has 
written the monograph, Costume De- 
sign, “to aid those who feel that they 
have the ability to design clothes and 
who wish to prepare themselves for po- 
sitions in this field through training in 
costume design schools.” She dis- 
cusses training required, personal quali- 
fications, the field itself, employment, 
salaries, advantages and disadvantages 
of the work. The last few pages give 
a résumé of historic costume. 
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HE United States Government is 
> pel buying for the Army, Navy 
and Lend-Lease more than three dozen 
different food products in dehydrated 
form. Included are apples, bananas, 
beets, cabbage, celery, coffee, cran- 
berries, fortified soups, lemons, meat, 
milk, mixed vegetables, spinach, tomato 
sauces and both Irish and sweet pota- 
toes. 

This dehydration of food conserves 
hundreds of thousands of tons of metal 
each year. It also conserves essential 
transportation space. For example, 
twelve cars of raw refrigeration beef 
as normally shipped in carcasses— 
halves and quarters—can be shipped in 
three refrigerator cars as raw, deboned 
beef; in one and a half freight cars 
when dehydrated; in one or less ‘when 
dehydrated and compressed. 

Although practically all of the de- 
hydrated foods are now being taken by 
the Government, there is little doubt 
that civilian use of dehydrated foods 
will be necessary long before the war 
is over. Such foods will probably be 
offered for institutional feeding before 
they are available in quantity and wide 
variety to consumers. But, when they 
are made available, there should be no 
hesitancy in accepting them. The new 
dried foods are palatable. They retain 
a relatively high proportion of the orig- 
inal nutritive value. Furthermore, 
their acceptance and use will be a 
major contribution to the war effort. 


Compressed Food Has 
Wide Scope 
Compressed or “debulked” foods will 
probably be available for institutions 
and consumers simultaneously with the 
general advent of dehydrated foods. 


IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 


When debulking becomes a definite war 
economy measure, many foods other 
than dehydrated ones will be com- 
pressed to conserve shipping space. 
Considerable research in laboratory and 
“pilot” plants has already been con- 
ducted on such products as eggs, meat, 
milk and vegetables. Other products 
of large bulk and little weight have 
been successfully compressed. These 
include such food products as puffed 
wheat, coffee and soup mixes. 

Debulked foods have many advan- 
tages other than the conservation of 
shipping space. The debulked foods 
will be in unit servings—units of 2, 4 
and 6 for consumers, larger units for 
institutions. When foods are com- 
pressed, the exposed surface is greatly 
reduced and the cell structure is closed 
to air. These two accomplishments 
greatly retard spoilage and extend the 
life of the food without deterioration. 

Just when compressed and dehy- 
drated foods and compressed foods will 
be generally available in quantities will 
depend on a number of things—the ex- 
tent of increased shortage of shipping 
facilities, the speed with which equip- 
ment for dehydrating and debulking 
can be built for food manufacturers’ 
use (this depends on the priorities given 
the food industry), and the probable ap- 
pointment of a food administrator 
equipped to unravel the present snarled 
food situation.* 


Coffee in New Form 


Coffee shortage is due to two re- 
grettable situations—Axis submarines 
along the routes from South America 
to the United States and the unpatri- 
otic hoarding by American citizens. 

There is one prospect of relief ahead 
—one, however, which is unlikely with- 
in six months or a year—coffee concen- 
tration. Several food manufacturers 
are now planning to build coffee con- 
centrating plants in the countries where 
coffee is produced and there prepare 
an extract which will weigh but a frac- 
tion of the weight of the bean from 
which it is extracted. This extract can 
be shipped economically by air freight 
and without the hazard of submarines. 
When this is accomplished an_ air 
freighter cargo should approximate a 
marine vessel cargo. And the air 
freighter can make several trips to the 
marine vessel’s one. In the meantime 
we shall have to keep going as best we 
can on fewer cups of coffee or coffee 
substitutes. The latter are not new to 
many consumers. In the past coffee 
substitutes have contained no coffee. 
The new substitutes, however, will be 
made of roasted cereals and cereal hulls 
with enough coffee or coffee extract 
added to provide a coffee flavor. 


*Since this was printed, one-man control 
over production and distribution of food has 
gone to Secretary of Agriculture Wickard by 
presidential order of December 6. 


Dehydrated foods—when Mrs. Housewife gets them—will be excellent in flavor, texture and vitamin content 


1 SERVING 
CABBAGE 


A cups oF 
COFFEE 
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More Frozen Foods 


Last year there was a material in- 
crease in the production of quick-frozen 
foods. Next year the production will 
again be stepped up. The Government 
has asked for increased volume to pro- 
vide more than eighty million pounds 
for our armed forces. 

It appears probable that frozen foods 
will be offered to consumers in new 
form, possibly to institutions likewise. 
This new form will be bulk instead of 
packaged, sold from the fresh vegetable 
counter instead of from the cabinet, 
weighed out into paper sacks like 
onions, green beans or other fresh veg- 
etables instead of in the customary 
cardboard box. 

Frozen foods, loose packed and sold 
in bulk, will not be limited in distribu- 
tion to stores with cabinets. Only 
enough of one or two items will be de- 
livered to a store each day to meet 
that day’s sales requirments. No re- 
frigeration is necessary for one day’s 
supply. These products should be su- 
perior to frozen foods which have been 
held for long periods in the retail cab- 
inet. Then, too, this method of dis- 
tribution should make them less ex- 
pensive. 


Sage from Mexico 


The best sage in the world comes 
from Dalmatia but Mexican sage, 
called Oregano, doubles very nicely for 
true sage which comes to us no more. 

Oregano is similar to sage and mar- 
joram both in its velvety gray-green 
leaf and its delicate pungency. It may 
be used in any recipe calling for either 
sage or marjoram or both and is par- 
ticularly good sprinkled on a leg of 
lamb or over scrambled eggs. 


More Vitamins in Foods 


The available amount of vitamins 
in foods promises to increase des- 
pite the limitations war-made shortages 
are placing on food processing and dis- 
tribution. Food manufacturers’ re- 
search laboratories as well as Federal 
and State food laboratories and those 
of many universities are endeavoring to 
learn how to improve food processing 

(Continued on page 33) 
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AND IN TEXTILES 


By Catherine T. Long 


ODAY tthe textile chemist and 

manufacturer are devoting most 
of their thought and energy to meeting 
the war demand for uniforms, special 
protective clothing, parachutes and 
other military and industrial fabrics. 
But tomorrow the textile industry will 
be ready to offer consumers the results 
of numerous new inventions and de- 
velopments. Nylon, rayon, glass fibers 
and wool-like yarn made of milk will 
make post-war homes more attractive, 
comfortable and convenient. 


Nylon 
Nylon will undoubtedly advance 
from stockings and underwear to ex- 
tensive clothing and household fabric 
use. Because nylon is naturally moth- 
proof and washes and dries so easily 
and quickly, it is a natural for cur- 
tains, drapes and bedspreads.  Be- 
cause it can be closely woven and by 
surface treatments made into a cloth 
resembling rubberized silk, it will 
make good shower curtains and rain- 
coats. Nylon pile fabrics such as plush, 
velvet and frieze are also extremely 
durable and abrasion resistant, making 
excellent furniture covering. 


Rayon Rugs 

In the floor covering field, du Pont’s 
“Fiber-D” rayon for rugs will be used 
more and more widely. Fiber-D has 
a permanent crimp or crinkle, yet the 
fiber is round in cross-section, instead 
of irregular like ordinary rayon. The 
round fibers produce a rug that is 
much easier to clean than rugs of or- 
dinary rayons. The wearing proper- 
ties approximate the best grades of 


wool. 


Cotton Hosiery Varies 
Every rib or mesh for cotton hosiery 
designed at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s experimental ho- 
siery mill can be modified ten to twenty 


ways. The first designs made use of 


long staple cotton spun into fine two-ply 
yarns. At least two thirds of this 
cotton is now going into parachute 
harnesses, airplane cloth and other war 
fabrics. The remainder available for 
hosiery would not supply much more 
than ten per cent of the demand for 
full-fashioned Conse- 
quently the Department has switched 
to work with medium length fibers to 
produce single-ply yarns that are dur- 
able and elastic. To obtain these 
qualities, high twisting and/or chemi 
cal finishing is being tried. 


What's a Denier? 

Denier, pronounced den-yer, is the 
term used to denote the size of the 
thread used in rayon stockings. <A 
given length of 50 denier thread weighs 
50 ounces. Correspondingly the same 
length of 75 denier thread would weigh 
75 ounces. In other words, the higher 
the denier the heavier the weight of 
the stockings. Fifty denier in rayon 
is comparable in sheerness to 3 to 4 
thread silk. 


cotton hose. 


New Process for.Cotton Cloth 

A new process by which cotton is 
made into cloth without spinning or 
weaving is described in ‘TEXTILE 
WEEKLY, Vol. 29, page 722. The fabric 
which is called masslinn is not adapt- 
able for clothing but can be used for 
cheaper tablecloths, sheets, shower cur 
tains and window draperies. In making 
this cloth, the cotton fiber is combed 
and then pressed into a fabric with a 
plastic binder. It is then put through a 
printing machine which adds cross lines 
of adhesive plastic to take the place of 
the cross threads in weaving and to re- 
inforce the cotton fiber. It is reported 
that masslinn drapes fairly well and 
can be washed. 

Set a good example. Conserve cloth- 
ing through care; remodel, when pos- 
sible; buy quality, when necessary. 








, oe to Your What CArsslions 


Q: Why is the “Share the Meat” Program neces- 
sary? 

A: The total meat supply for the coming year is estimated 
to be 24 billion pounds. Of this amount the Army, 
Navy and Lend-Lease need at least 6% billion pounds. 
Civilians, if allowed all they want, would use at least 
21 billion pounds. That totals just 3% billion pounds 
more than is supplied. We can’t ask the American 
armed forces or our fighting allies to do without the 
meat they need. It is one way civilians can help win the 
war. 


Is the “Share the Meat” Program compulsory? 
No. It is voluntary. The “American Way” is to choose 
to share. 


What meats are restricted? 

Voluntary rationing applies to the usual cuts of beef, 
veal, lamb, mutton and pork. Included are also bacon, 
canned meats and sausage made from these cuts. 


What meats are not restricted? 

Voluntary rationing does not apply to the so-called 
“variety meats” such as liver, heart, kidneys, sweetbreads, 
tongue, souse, brains, tripe, pork feet, scrapple, ox joints, 
shanks, hocks, knuckles and the like. Nor does the 
voluntary rationing apply to meat products made entirely 
from the meats named above such as liverwurst. 


How was the voluntary 24% pound ration de- 
cided upon? 

The Foods Requirement Committee of the War Pro- 
duction Board arrived at this figure by dividing the total 
supply of retail meat cuts (1534 billion pounds) by 52 
to arrive at 303 million pounds of meat to be shared 
among some 128 million Americans not in the armed 
services. Calculating some 14 million half rations (for 
children, invalids, etc.) and the 114 million full rations, 
the total of 121 million full rations is obtained—for 
the figure of 2!4 pounds of meat per person per week. 
Actually 2%4 pounds of meat per week is but little less 
than the average American consumed during 1939. 


What is the meat allowance for children? 
The Government recommends that the sharing allow- 
ance for children be figured as 34 pound of meat for 
children under 6 years and 1% pounds per week for 
children from 6 to 12 years. 


Are bone and fat included in the 24% pounds 
of meat per week? 

Yes, they are, since they have been included in the 
meat supply estimate. A pound of spare ribs is counted 
the same as a pound of round steak. 


Q: Are poultry, fish and eggs included in the 
meat sharing program? 
A: No, they are not. 


* This material is based on intormation from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and from the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
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Homemaking teachers have been asked to promote the 
“Share The Meat Campaign” and the “Right Attitude 
Toward Rationing.” Many are already assisting in training 
block leaders who will make a house-to-house canvass to 
inform homemakers on the meat sharing program. The 
questions and answers, many of which have appeared 
elsewhere*, are published here for ready reference. 


Q: Are those who raise their own meat supply ex- 
pected to “share the meat”? 

A: Yes. They will voluntarily limit themselves to 212 
pounds weekly. 


Q: Can families buy a large amount of meat from 
farmers and keep it in freezer lockers? 

A: Yes. But they are expected to limit themselves to the 
same weekly share of 24 pounds. 


Q: Is meat eaten in a restaurant considered a part 
of the weekly allowance? 

A: Yes. Restaurant menus will indicate the weight of the 
meat portion served and the patron will accordingly 
deduct this from his weekly allowance. 


Q: Can a host or hostess buy sufficient meats of 
the restricted meats to feed a dinner party? 

A: Yes. But each guest should deduct his or her portion 
from the weekly 2% pound quota. In other words, for 
the guests, the principle is the same as that in effect 
when they eat out at a restaurant. 


Q: Will extra meat be allowed for pets? 

A: No. The: Food Requirement Committee has decided 
that the meat given pets must be subtracted from the 
owner’s allowance of 242 pounds weekly. 


QO: Will families consisting of two adults be able 
to buy large sized roasts? 

A: Yes. But if the weight is 5 pounds or more it will not 
be fair for them to eat any other kind of meat during 
the week. 


Q: How is the amount purchased going to be con- 
trolled? 


A: On a purely voluntary and patriotic basis. 


Q: Are coupons going to be used? 

A: Not at present. When ration books have been printed 
and distributed and meat placed on a rationing basis, 
coupons will be used. 


Q: Are “variety meats” good buys? 
A: Yes. These meats offer good food value and flavor, and 
most of them at relatively low cost. 


Q: Are “variety meats” available now at butcher 
shops? 

A: Yes. Only one or two variety kinds are being shipped 
abroad. Some kidneys go to Europe under Lend-Lease. 
Sweetbreads are about normally plentiful. Heart is 
available only in limited supply for a good deal goes into 
sausage meats. (Continued on page 36) 
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A BALANCED RATION OF ESSENTIAL NUTRIENTS 


The undue publicity given vitamins in the recent 
past may have done much harm, since it has de- 
tracted from the importance of other nutritional 
essentials. While vitamin requirements must of 
course be satisfied, the need for all other metabolic 
essentials must also be met in order to promote 
best possible growth, resistance to disease, and 
physical well-being. 

Through the use of New Improved Ovaltine the 
daily intake not only of vitamins but virtually all 


2 KINDS 
PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED 


other essential nutrients is raised considerably. This 
delicious food drink supplies biologically adequate 
proteins, needed minerals, readily assimilated caloric 
food energy, and vitamins A and D as well as the 
B vitamins. Two or three glasses of Ovaltine plus 
the average diet usually satisfy all nutritional require- 
ments. Its appealing taste is appreciated by children 
and adults alike, and it proves equally attractive 
as a mealtime and a between-meal beverage. The 
Wander Co., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CE 


NEW IMPROVED 





— 


Three daily servings (1% oz.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


Dry 
Ovaltine 


PROTEIN 


CARBOHYDRATE . . 30.00 Gm. 


FAT 
CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS .. . 


10.5 mg. 


Ovaltine 
Ovaltine with milk* 


0.5 mg. 0.5 mg. 
. 1500 U.S.P.U. 2953 U.S.P.U. 
405 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
300 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
. 0.25 mg. 1.28 mg. 


Ovaltine Dry 
with milk* 
31.20 Gm. 
66.00 Gm. 
31.95 Gm. 

1.05 Gm. 
0.903 Gm. 

11.9 mg. 


COPPER 
VITAMINA. . 
VITAMIND. . . 
VITAMINB, .. 
RIBOFLAVIN 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 
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Consumers and The Market 


By Margaret G. Reid 
F. S. Crofts & Co., New York 
Price $3.85 Pp. 617 


This book is an outgrowth of a 
course in consumer marketing given at 
Iowa State College by the author. It 
was first published in 1938 and re- 
viewed in our July issue of that year. 

The general picture presented here 
emphasizes three points: The character 
of consumer problems as they are re 
lated to buying in the market; prac- 
tices and policies affecting consumers’ 
day-to-day difficulties and the efficiency 
of the system in general; and factors 
responsible for the present practices 
and _ policies. 

A preface to this third 
states: “Scientific advance, technologi- 


edition 
cal change, business reorganizations, 
shift in social attitudes, enactment of 
legislation and its enforcement, plus 
many investigations serving to reveal 
more fully than ever before the exist- 
ing merits and demerits of our econ- 
omy have, taken together, made neces- 
sary an extensive rewriting of this book. 
Here, as in the earlier editions, the au- 
thor strives to examine the existing 
market system and the economy it co- 
ordinates from the standpoint of those 
who, money income in hand, seek goods 
many 


and services to satisfy their 


needs.” 


How to Dress in Wartime 
By Winifred Raushenbush 
Coward-McCann, New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 198 


In this sound but readable book 
dealing with contemporary clothes and 
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the wartime clothing problem, Wini- 
fred Raushenbush shows how women 
can dress attractively and economic- 
ally whether the war lasts one year 
or ten. 

Much of the information offered 
here has been checked by Government 
agencies. The twenty-five pages of 
lively illustrations strengthen the text 
—as does the comprehensive appendix 
of supplementary information. 

Topics touched upon or covered in 
detail include shortages and clothes 
rationing, clothes for wartime work- 
ers, quality and durability in clothing 
and blueprints of the future. 

—Reviewed by FrRANcEs F. MAuck. 


Textile Fiber Atlas 


By Werner von Bergen 

and Walter Krauss 

American Wool Handbook Co., 

Price $3.00 Pp. 67 NW, 

This atlas, which presents plates and 
articles published in the Rayon Textile 
Monthly during 1940 and 1941, is the 
work of technicians and teachers and 
will interest both types of persons in 
the textile field. 

It presents a set of beautifully exe- 
cuted photomicrographs of all important 
textile fibers, showing the main char- 
acteristics of fibers necessary to their 
identification; the text is descriptive of 
the properties that may be established 
microscopically. The book explains a 
quick and accurate method of judging 
the fineness of fibers. Thus, it offers 
basic help on the two most valuable 
tools for fiber identification. 

With the rapid development of man- 
made fibers and filaments, identification 


ractica 


Mook Raclens 


is correspondingly important. Nomen- 
clature is almost equally important. 
The book presents the nomenclature 
of Prolon as a generic term for fibers 
made from a natural protein base and 
Synthon as one for fibers made from 
organic substances which have been 
synthesized from simple raw materials. 
The atlas is in loose-leaf form so 
that additions may be made as new and 
supplementary plates are available. 
There is a long classified bibliography. 
To any person interested in textile 
fibers, the book is helpful; to a teacher 
of textiles, it is a near-necessity. It is 
not a book, however, to be put onthe 
reference list of a high-school course 
in textiles unless the teacher has guided 
the students’ work in detail. 
—Reviewed by Frances F. MAuck. 


Book of Etiquette 

By Mrs. Oliver Harriman 

Greenberg, Inc., New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 646 

Social form is a matter of opinion 
and hence the basis for numerous de- 
bates. Even Mrs. Harriman, who is 
more open-minded than most writers 
on etiquette, is a bit stuffy here and 
there. Yet this book, unlike many 
similar ones, makes interesting reading 
due to the humorous and, at times, 
satirical slant of the author. 

Actually it wouldn’t hurt any of us 
to read this book through from cover 
to cover, accepting or discarding to 
meet our own situation and problems. 
If we disagree with Mrs. Harriman 
at least we are forced to analyze our 
present social habits. 

The readable type and many sub- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Buy a Good Dress 
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Now, more than ever, excellent quality is a matter of utmost 


importance in the things we buy... not only to get rea! value 
for every penny spent, but also in the interest of national con- 
servation. Io conserve man-hours, mill-machinery hours, and 
important raw materials, it is essential for everyone to buy 
things that will last and give good service. So here is a check-list 
that should prove a helpful reminder of things to consider when 


selecting a dress. 





HOW DOES IT FIT?.... For good appearance and satis- 
factory wear, it is of first importance that your dress 
fit well. Be sure the waist-line “hits you” right ... that 
there is neither binding nor sagging across the back .. . 
that long sleeves are long enough to allow you to bend 
your arms without straining the fabric. Be sure of cor- 
rect fit, “easy” around the hips and bust. Poor fit wears 
out the fabric and wears out your nerves, too! 


IS IT WELL CUT?... Shoulders should lie flat and smooth, 
pleats should be even and straight, hem should hang 
straight, and be 14 to 2 inches deep. Where there are 
gatherings and shirrings there should be genuine full- 
ness. If the fabric is patterned, the pattern should match 
up at the seams. And there should be % to % inch fabric 


allowance at the seams. 


IS IT WELL SEWED? ... . Seams should be sewed straight 
with no gaps or splits, no ripples or blisters in the fabric. 
The closer the stitching the stronger the seam. Hem 
should be carefully and securely sewn without bulky 
stitching—buttons should be securely fastened. And 


there should be no loose or unfastened threads. 








ARE THE DETAILS GOOD?... The buttons should be 
well styled and the right color. The collar should be on 
straight, and lie well. The belt should be of good mate- 
rial—if fabric, well stitched, without fraying edges. Be 


sure the belt’s lining will dry clean or launder safely. 


IS THE FABRIC SERVICEABLE? . . . The fabric should be 
firmly woven... so that it won’t pull away from seams. 
It should “hold its own lines” so that you see no evi- 
dence of sagging, such as a drooping hem-line. The color 
should be good and clear. You should have assurance 
that the fabric will wear well, won’t fade or shrink 


visibly. 


HOW CAN YOU TELL ABOUT THE FABRIC?.. . Some 
details about a dress you can see with your own eyes, 
but it is impossible to foretell, without scientific tests, 
how the fabric will perform. Therefore it is wise to de- 
pend on a reputable label, such as the CROWN* Tested 
‘Tag, when judging fabrics. This tag tells you whether 
a fabric is washable or dry cleanable, and plainly states 
“Tests predict this fabric will not change visibly in size 
(2% max.), color, or texture, during a reasonable serv- 


ice life. 


WHEN YOU BUY THAT DRESS REMEMBER TO TAKE YOUR CHANGE IN WAR STAMPS 
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heads within each cl.apter, along with 
a good index, make this book especially 
easy to use. An appendix of questions 
and answers allows for a brief review 
Included is 


knowledge of Army and Navy etiquette 


of outstanding points. 


particularly helpful today. 


Good Nutrition for Everybody 
By L. Jean Bogert, Ph.D. 
University of Chicago Press 
Price $1.50 Pp. 165 
Doctor Bogert says, “We live in a 

stirring period of history when it is 
the duty of every one of us to keep 
physically fit.” So this small book is 
designed to help the layman keep fit, 
with special thought for the housewife 
who “now has a more important role 
to play than ever before.” 

In the promotion of good health, 
for the family or for the individual, 
some knowledge of foods and nutrition 
is necessary; scientific terms are not. 
This fact is aptly proved here. The 
chapter on “What Foods Are Made 
Of” is a simple, interesting discussion 
of the several classes of foodstuffs and 
of nutrients, the mixture of these ele- 
ments in everyday foods and what hap- 
pens to them in digestion and absorp- 
tion. 

Other chapters tell which foods we 
depend upon for each factor together 
with tables giving the portions of daily 


quota for a normal adult that are 


furnished by an average serving of 
common foods. The daily quota is 
given in percentages instead of the 
customary grams. 

Almost a third of the book is de- 
voted to recipes, drawn from many au- 
thorities, with an eye to food short- 
ages and economical dishes. The 
natural, easy style of presentation 
leaves the reader with a feeling of 
having had a pleasant chat on nutrition. 

—Reviewed by LuLu G. GRAVEs 


What Do We Eat Now? 
By Helen Robertson, Sarah Mac- 
Leod and Frances Preston 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia 
Price $2.50 Pp. 370. 


The three authors who are, respec- 
tively, home economics editor of a 
newspaper, instructor in home econom- 
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ics at Western Reserve University and 
home budget consultant for the So- 
ciety for Savings in Cleveland offer 
here a wartime guide to homemaking 
based on their combined experiences. 

In addition to chapters on wartime 
management of family finances, patri- 
otic economy and menu planning, this 
book includes many practical and eco- 
nomical recipes. Seventy-five pages are 
devoted to the meat problem. 


Eat Well for Less Money 
By Gaynor Maddox 
EK. P. Dutton, New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 219. 


Eat Well for Less Money simplifies 
nutrition knowledge, charts and dia- 
grams for everyday use by everyday 
people. Mr. Maddox opens with the 
simple premise, “Food is a fact of 
life.’ He explains the family tree of 
everyday foods and offers menu pat- 
terns cut to various food budgets. A 
few recipes are included but the book 
is concerned primarily with taking the 
guesswork out of marketing and mak- 
ing the most of the food the family 
pays for. 


NEW COOK BOOKS 


Woman’s Home Companion 
Cook Book 

P. F. Collier & Son, New York 

Price $2.50. Pp. 952. 

Every one of the 2,600 recipes in this 
book has been developed, tested and put 
in simplified form by the Companion’s 
Home Service Center staff. 

The opening chapter gives the fun- 
damental facts about the preparation 
and cooking of good food including the 
usual charts, tables and glossary of 
cooking terms. The second chapter de- 
scribes table setting and decoration and 
gives sample menus. Chapter III pre- 
sents basic nutrition information. The 
remainder of the book is devoted to 
recipes, food preparation directions and 
a carefully prepared index. 

The numerous line drawings of food 
preparation processes are well done 
and easy to follow. The colored photo- 
graphs are tempting and inspiring. 


* The Pocket Cook Book by Elizabeth 
Woody and members of the food staff 
of McCall’s Magazine, contains 500 
pages with 1300 kitchen tested recipes 
—aii for 25c. 
chapters on cookery terms and defini- 


In addition there are 


tions, standard measurements, safe sub- 
stitutions, penny stretchers and nutri- 


tion guides. 


The Fannie Farmer 
Junior Cook Book 
By Wilma Lord Perkins 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Price $1.75. Pp. 208. 


The editor of the 1930, 1936 and 
1941 editions of Fannie Farmer’s Bos- 
ton Cooking School Cook Book for 


adults has now turned her attention to 


the junior miss and mister. The result 
is a charmingly illustrated book for 
young fry. 

An initial chapter devoted to basic 
rules for good cooking, necessary cook- 
ing terms, tables of measurements and 
labor saving devices is followed by 
about 120 basic recipes using inexpen- 
sive ingredients. 

Young people will like especially the 
colored bands and gay food sketches 
which introduce each chapter. 


Cross Creek Cookery 
By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
Charles Scribner’s, New York 
Price $2.50. Pp. 230. 


This is less a cook book than a con- 
versational discussion of cooking at 
Cross Creek. Yet it does contain over 
250 recipes and some 30 menus for 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner and camp 
meals. 

Delightful vignettes in the true 
Rawlings style make grits, watermel- 
on cake and swamp cabbage appear 
special treats as indeed they are ac- 
cording to Mrs. Rawlings who says, 
“Food imaginatively and lovingly pre- 
pared, and eaten in good company, 
warms the being with something more 
than mere intake of calories.” 


The Book of Home Econoniics 


By Mary M. Leaming 
Price 69c Pp. 507 


The Home Care of the 
Infant and Child 

By Frederick F. Tisdall 

The New Home Library, New York 

Price 69c Pp. 292 

The New Home Library is composed 
of an integrated series of books on 
subjects of the greatest interest to 
most Americans. 

The Book of Home Economics, a 
recent addition, is a practical guide to 
home management for homemakers. Its 
five parts deal with establishing and 
furnishing the home, feeding and cloth- 
ing the family, and family finances. 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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ON LAMB 


As America’s “Share the Meat” Campaign 
gets underway, 


lamb assumes new importance 


LAME WUL BE SERVED 


IV MOKE 
AMEKICAN HOMES 
THIS YEAR 
THAN EVER EBLFORE 


Armour’s Director of Food Economics 
gives you these teaching helps 
for your meat-buying lessons. 


eachers’ 





.o 99 
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Questions 





A perfect score indicates that you 
are among the best informed 
teachers in the country. Five cor- 
rect is very good — four average. 


1 How much meat is allowed per person 
e 


per week under the “Share the Meat” 
program ? Is the allowance the same for 


all ages ? 





How much lamb will be available for 
° . “ye . © 
civilian consumption these next months? 


What are the buying guides for fine 


quality lamb? 


Name 5 ways of extending lamb to serve 


appetizing and nutritious main dishes? 


Is it correct to roast or broil all cuts of 
. , ) 

lamb? - a 
How does lamb rate in digestibility and 
nutritive value? = 


: Does ‘spring’ lamb have finer flavor 
than lamb at other seasons ?— = 








Answers 


1. Uncle Sam’s ‘Share the Meat” pro- 
gram allows each adult two and munkalt 
pounds of “muscle” meat per week. Chil- 
dren from six to twelve years old are 
allowed one and one-half pounds—children 
under six, three-fourths pound. Variety 
meats, poultry and fish are unrestricted. 


2. At present, on a monthly basis, the 
government is releasing 95% of the last 
year’s lamb poundage for civilian consump- 
tion. Beef is restricted to 70%, and pork 
to 75%. This means that, relatively, ea 
will be more ‘‘lamb to share.’ Conse- 
quently, many who never purchased lamb 
before, will now be acquainting themselves 
with this fine meat. 


3. The surest way of getting fine lamb is 
to buy by brand. The “Star” brand desig- 
nates the highest quality lamb and is 
always accompanied by the Government 
Inspection Stamp, which is your assurance 
of safe, wholesome meat. Other criteria 
for judging lamb are as follows: The lean 
meat should be a dull pinkish color, the 
texture fine and firm. The fat should be 
very hard and pinkish white in color. 
There should be abundant fat outside and 
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inside cuts, The bones should be pinkish, 
and the “break-joint” at the lower part of 
the foreleg, where the fore-feet are re- 
moved, should show an uneven pink, 
moist break. In mutton, the bone P eee 
a whiter, smoother break. 


A, There are many delicious ways of ex- 
tending lamb, such as Lamb Biscuit Cas- 
serole, Lamb Curry with Rice, Lamburgers, 
Lamb Liver Loaf and Stuffed Lamb Shoulder. 


5. All cuts of lamb are tender enough to 
roast or broil. 


6. Lamb is easily digestible and rates high 
in nutritive value. Lamb ranks with beef 
and veal as a source of thiamine (B). 
riboflavin (Bz) and niacin, and contains 
valuable iron and phosphorus. 


y P “Spring” lamb is no tastier than lamb 
available at other times of the year. Spring 
merely starts the lamb supply, which grows 
as summer advances, aaa reaches its peak 
in early fall. Up to one year of age, the 
sheep carcass is termed lamb — older meat 
is termed mutton. Only 10% of the total 
supply falls into the category of mutton. 


Lamb Curry with Rice 








Write Marie Gifford’s 
Kitchen Service to get a 
free copy of large lamb 


chart for classroom work. 


MARIE GIFFORD 


Director. Food Economics 


Armour and Company 

















Teaching Nutrition 
in Wartime 


(Continued from page 10) 





work should be both group and indi- 
vidual. Learning secured in many dif- 
ferent experiences, in home economics 
over a period of years, in other classes, 
and in and outside the school, should 
be so integrated as to have their inter- 
relationships understood. 

Food study should be interrelated 
with all the family members have to 
do; all for which they spend their re- 
sources. Home economists have been 
inclined to emphasize fragmentary 
learning. Nutrition, food buying, cook- 
ery, management have been taught as 


separate experiences. The student then 
does his own integrating. These isolated 
and fragmentary experiences of the 
school room are in competition with 
outside experiences seen whole. Nor is 
the need alone to see one’s food prob- 
lem whole, but rather to see life whole. 
What the family has to eat is more 
than the money its members have to 
spend for the food, the skill in cookery 
or the availability of food. It may also 
mean how much more the family val- 
ues nourishing food than clothing, time 
spent in cooking than in playing cards 
or going to the movies, a convenient 
kitchen than fine furniture in the liv- 
ing room. 

A nutrition educational program that 
is sound will be planned to reach all 
people, high school girls and boys, chil- 


dren in the elementary grades and 
adults. This is obviously a job for 
all the school rather than for home eco- 
nomics alone. It is a job also for other 
organizations and agencies. Every ef- 
fort should be made to develop a uni- 
fied community program with common 
purposes. Trained home economists 
may take the lead in planning this 
broader program and in securing co- 
ordinated effort. Home economists in 
every school and community have a re- 
sponsibility to promote interest in bet- 
ter nutrition, to find out what is being 
done that is sound and worth while, to 
enrich the present program and extend 
its values to more people. They also 
have a responsibility to help in inte- 
grating the learning from many sources 
so that each person can and wants to 
meet his needs now and later. 








Echoes from the A.V.A. 
(Continued from page 18) 





nursery school as one aspect of their 
study of child development were illus- 
trated. This colored movie may be 
borrowed without cost other than ex- 
press charges by writing to Miss Ruth 
Dales, Board of Education, Toledo. 

On Friday afternoon a joint session 
was held with the Industrial Educa- 
tion for Girls and Women section to 
discuss the contributions that Area 
Schools can make to both the indus- 
trial and home economics education 
programs for girls and women. 

Dr. Hazel Hatcher of Michigan 
State College opened the Saturday 
morning session with a paper on “What 
Research Has to Offer the Homemak- 
ing Teacher.” She emphasized two 
facts: “(1) research was never more 
needed than today with our constantly 
changing social pattern. The more 
problems we face the more we should 
sink the roots of educational practice 
draw whatever 
strength we may from the resources 
of the research laboratory, (2) research 
was never more fun than today be- 
cause of the great variety of research 
tools which have been developed and 
refined and which are at the disposal 
of persons engaged in research.” 

“Democratic Procedures in High 
School and College Teaching,” a re- 


into science, and 
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search study, was reported by Dr. 
Millie Pearson of the Oklahoma A. and 
M. College in Stillwater. If the school 
is to be a force in developing and main- 
taining a democratic social order it 
must take an active part in the prep- 
aration of individuals for participation 
in and contribution to such organiza- 
tion. ‘This can best be done through 
the provision of learning situations 
which give students experience in the 
development and use of those behavior 
traits which foster democratic living. 
Miss indicated that even 
though the class procedures be demo- 
cratic in nature, attention needs to be 
called to the fact that the most demo- 
cratic of educational purposes may be- 
come undemocratic unless students de- 
velop an understanding of the demo- 
cratic values upon which they are based. 

At this same session Miss Letitia 
Walsh, Stout Institute, 
Wisconsin, reported a “Study of Carry- 


Pearson 


Menomonie, 


over into Homes of the Teaching of 
Family Living to In-School and Out-of- 
School Youth.” This study was made 
by an A.V.A. committee composed of 
Mallory, Vivian Crow, 
Frances Bailey and the speaker, who 


Berneice 


served as chairman of the group. 

The committee selected these seven 
aspects of changed behavior on which 
to collect evidences: Ability to under- 
stand children, ability to get along with 
family members, work habits, buying 
practices, personal appearance, food 
practices, technical skill in homemak- 
ing activities. From more than three 


thousand evidences of carry-over listed 
by home economics teachers in thirty- 
three states, the committee has evolved 
recommendations for teacher trainers 
in field service and in-service educa- 
tion, an extensive collection of sugges- 
tions for classroom teachers, and sug- 
gestions for several further studies 
which need to be made. It is expected 
that the complete report of this study 
will be printed shortly. 

Miss Jessie Harris, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
closed the 1942 session with a thought- 
provoking challenge to home eco- 
nomists in a wartime educational pro- 
She listed four factors which 
will determine the battle on the home 
front—manpower, money power, stock 
piles and services—and indicated it is 
up to us whether we squander these or 
use them to advantage. 

Miss Harris believes that the war 
strategy of home economists must be 


gram. 


that of retreat from some of our pres- 
ent positions and counterattack from 
new positions. We must now teach 
more people to live for Victory and at 
the same time to achieve Victorious 
Living. Miss Harris challenged home 
economists to secure certain permanent 
net gains from wartime living such as: 
Improved health, a firmer position as 
consumers, better communities, better 
understanding of Democracy, thrift— 
a first step to economic security, better 
morale, a backlog of war bonds for 
successful conversion from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy. 
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What’s Going On 
in the Food Field 


(Continued from page 25) 





to minimize vitamin losses and also how 


to preserve foods with the minimum of 
flavor changes. One intensive research 
investigation is endeavoring to recover 
the vitamins and food minerals, too, in 
food producing area wastes. These in- 
clude such waste products as sugar beet 
tops, pea vines, tomato vines, corn cobs 
and husks, skim milk, etc. These now 


discarded products are dehydrated in | 


the laboratory and extracted for vita- 
min and food mineral recovery. The 


residue will become’ fertilizer and the 


recovered vitamins, food minerals and 
selected proteins will be used for in- 
creasing the nutritive value of a wide 
range of foods. This development is 
still in the laboratory but today’s mo- 
mentum shortens the time between the 
laboratory and production. 


About Vitamins* 

Vitamin A is being shipped to Eng- 
land under lend-lease at the rate of 
about 10 trillion units annually. To 
avoid a possible shortage here all vita- 
min preparations for human consump- 
tion have been limited to a vatimin A 
content of 5000 U.S.P. units. New 
sources, in addition to shark liver oil, 


are being investigated. One of these 
is a substance called fitol, a chemical | 


found in whale liver oil. 

Vitamin C has assumed new im- 
portance in the war effort. Its loss 
through perspiration renders troops in 
tropic war subject to heat prostration, 
a condition which can be prevented, 
as shown by industrial use of ascorbic 
acid administered to workers laboring 
under very hot conditions. Supplemen- 
tation with vitamin B: and salt, which 
are also lost in perspiration, has fur- 
ther aided in the prevention of heat 
prostration. Vitamin C has also been 
found advantageous in combating the 
effects of shock caused by injury, opera- 


tions, blood transfusions and allergy 


such as hay fever. The close associa- 
tion of vitamin C with the health of 
intercellular tissue renders this vitamin 
especially helpful in promoting rapid 
healing of wounds. Its ability to de- 
toxify such poisons as benzene, toluene, 
T.N.T., lead and zinc indicates its use 
in industrial war plants may be of 
great value. 

* Reprinted from Borden’s Review or NUTRI- 


TION RESEARCH. 
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For Teachers to distribute to Their Students 


“Time and money saving meals” is 
a recently compiled collection of 
tested recipes and menus which has 
been assembled to give assistance in 
preparing appetizing, delicious, inex- 
pensive meals that are more whole- 


some. 

The recipes show how Irradiated 
Pet Milk can be used to prepare dish- 
es with a smooth,creamy consistency, 
fine-grained texture and rich, buttery 
flavor that are, at the same time, 
more wholesome and less expensive. 


The dishes made from these rec- 
ipes are more wholesome because, 
calling for undiluted Irradiated Pet 
Milk and for Pet Milk diluted with 
less than an equal amount of water 
or other liquid, they include more 
whole milk substances and an extra 
amount of vitamin D. 

These dishes cost less because 
Irradiated Pet Milk costs less gen- 
erally than ordinary milk. Used as 
cream, it costs less than coffee cream 
—much less than whipping cream. 





Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY, 
1447a Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, copies of “Time and money 


: saving meals 

AMERICAN I: 

MEDICAL 
ASS 


I teach (subjects 
Name 


City. 


in school (grade) 
Address 


State 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S. 











Professional Organizations—1943 


Teachers are being squeezed between higher living costs and greatly 
increased income taxes without a corresponding raise in salary. Conse- 
quently, they are being forced to economize on all sides, including drop- 
ping membership in their professional associations. This is unfortunate. 
Dues to local, state and national organizations should not be eliminated 
from teachers’ budgets. There is need for strong united groups to pro- 
tect educational standards during these critical times and to work against 
political pressure groups demanding curtailment of educational appro- 
priations and advancement. It is a professional obligation to continue 
membership in organizations such as these: 


American Home Economics Association 
National Headquarters—620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
President—Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Treasurer—Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


American Vocational Association 
National Headquarters—1010 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 
President—John J. Seidel, State Department of Education, Baltimore. 
Treasurer—Charles W. Sylvester, 2811 Mt. Holly Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. ; 
Vice-president Home Economics Education—Florence Fallgatter, De- 
partment of Home Economics, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


American Dietetic Association 
National Headquarters—185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
President—Frances MacKinnon, Regional Director of the Red Cross, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Treasurer—Marie L. Casteen, 1130 W. Palm Lane, Phoenix, Arizona. 


National Education Association r 
National Headquarters—1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
President—A. C. Flora, Superintendent of Schools, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 
Treasurer—B. F. Stanton, Associate Professor of Education, Mt. Union 
College, Alliance, Ohio. 
Home Economics Section 
President—Amanda Ebersole, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer—Alma Keyes, State Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Progressive Education Association 
National Headquarters—221 West 57th St., New York City. 
President—Carleton Washbourne, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 
Treasurer—Willard W. Beatty, Director of Indian Education, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Headquarters—600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
President—Mrs. William Kletzer, 3146 N.E. 10th Ave., Portland, 
Oregon. 
Treasurer—Mrs. James K. Lytle, 1122 Magnolia Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


For information on membership requirements and dues write to 
National Headquarters. 








News Notes 
(Continued from page 4) 





The menu consisted of Danish kale 
soup, chili soybeans, cabbage salad with 
wheat sprouts, rolls (enriched white 
flour), whole wheat apple scallop and 
coffee or milk. The ingredients of this 
menu, which was adapted to local food 
supplies, cost twenty-five cents a per- 
son at New York’s retail market prices. 
This war meal was planned and pre- 
pared to show that a family can be fed 
correctly on cheap nutritious foods 
which, although less familiar, can be 
attractive and appetizing. It was en- 
dorsed by the Nutrition Committee of 
Greater New York, and approved by 
the New York Department of Mar- 
kets. Recipes, which were distributed 
at the luncheon, were written and test- 
ed in the Home Service Center of the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





Survey of War Housing 


Over 500,000 war housing units, 
representing a total expenditure of 
about $2,000,000,000 in government and 
private funds, were completed between 
July 1, 1940, and October 15, 1942, ac- 
cording to John D. Blandford, Jr., Ad- 
ministrator of the National Housing 
Agency. 

“Private industry at a cost of ap- 
proximately $1,400,000,000 has built 
355,000 family units located within rea- 
sonable commuting distance of a war 
activity and made available at rentals 
or sale prices within the reach of the 
war workers,” Mr. Blandford said. 


“Private builders also completed in 
war production areas during this pe- 
riod some 470,000 dwelling units that 
are not classed as war housing be- 
cause of their location or cost. These 
structures were started before the pres- 
ent strict limitations on construction 
were imposed. All of this private con- 
struction of both kinds is estimated to 
have cost about $3,750,000,000. 

“In addition, private builders have 
under construction for war workers an 
estimated 76,000 dwellings, valued in 


“excess of $300,000,000 and priority or- 


ders have been granted for 111,000 
more, although work has not yet be- 
gun on these. 

“Public housing costing approxi- 
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mately $525,000,000 accounts for 141,- 
690 units of the total completed,” Mr. 
Blandford continued. “This is divided 
into 116,169 family units of various 
types, 15,027 dormitory accommoda- 
tions for single workers and 152 


dormitory or war apartments for 2- | 
person families, as well as 10,342 trail- 


ers. Trailers are stop-gap housing 
only, to be used until standard accom- 
modations can be furnished finished. 


Public housing under construction or | 
contract includes 129,086 family units, | 


21,248 dormitory units, 13,078 dormi- 
tory apartments, and 547 trailers. 


“These figures, both as to public and 


private construction, do not include a 
substantial number of units completed 
during this period in communities which 
were not war production areas. 

“The War Manpower Commission 
estimates that at least 12,000,000 work- 
ers will have to be placed in new jobs 


to take care of increases in employ- | 





For a First Frying Lesson— 
POTATO PATTIES 
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ENROLL NOW FOR 1943 


PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 


For twenty-eight years we have specialized in 
providing Home Economics teachers with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the 
Service. This Service is provided through the 
cooperation of several of the leading manufac- 


turers in the United States. 


It is necessary that teachers enroll each year, 
as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Home Economics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. There is a charge of 20c to cover 
the cost of mailing the Bulletin. Please use cou- 
pon below giving your 1942-43 school address if 


you wish to receive an enrollment for the Service. 


HOME MAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Freeport New York 


Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Educational Service 
Freeport, New York 


I am a Home Economics Instructor and would like to 
receive enrollment card for year 1942-43. 


Please Write Plainiy 


Answers To Your Meat Questions 


(Continued from page 26) 





(J: What is the food value of “variety meats”’? 
A: The different kinds vary in their contributions to a good 











2°9 


diet. All supply protein and some minerals and vita- 
mins. There are rich storehouses of iron in liver, heart, 
kidney and tongue. There are good amounts of one or 
more B vitamins in kidney, heart, liver and brains. Liver 
is also an excellent source of A and has some vitamin D. 


Are “variety meats” graded? 

No. There has never been any general demand for 
grading them as carcasses and cuts are graded. ‘Those 
entering into interstate commerce are passed by the 
Government as being fit for human eating when they 
leave the plant. 

How can the shopper judge the quality of 
“variety meats”? 

First, by color. A bright color is generally preferable 
in liver, heart and kidney, though in older animals these 
meats normally have a somewhat darker hue. Brains, 
when fresh, are pinkish gray. The next best test to 
color is plumpness and freedom from blemishes. 


Are “variety meats” more perishable than or- 
dinary meat cuts? 

Yes. These meats spoil more quickly so should be 
used promptly and kept cold until ready for cooking. 


How will smart cooks make the most of their 
meat share? 

They will plan meat meals ahead but be open-minded 
shoppers know their meat cuts, store meat safely, cook 
meat properly, use every bit of the meat, be thrifty with 
meat leftovers, stretch the meat flavor, get all the meat 
information they can, learn to use “variety meats.” 


What is the proper way to cook meat? 

The more popular well-fatted cuts of meat should be 
cooked by broiling or roasting in an uncovered pan at 
a low or medium temperature without water, just until 
tender. Some of the thriftier, less tender cuts of meat 
require longer, slow cooking in a covered pan with 
water or steam. Care should be taken not to use too 
much water or to overcook. Pork, of course, always 
should be cooked thoroughly. 


How can every bit of meat be used? 

The preparation of a cut of meat may call for a cer- 
tain amount .of trimming. Save all usable pieces for 
stews, hash or for grinding for meat patties. Save 
flavorful fat trimmings for gravies or stews. Save 
bones for soup. See that no meat is left on the plate. 


How can meat leftovers be thrifty? 

Save all meat leftovers—meat, gravy, drippings. Com- 
bine them into savory dishes—hash, croquettes, casserole 
dishes, chopped meat for sandwiches, etc. 


How can meat flavor be stretched? 

Combine meat with other good foods—vegetables, bread 
crumbs, potatoes, rice, spaghetti, etc., to make your meat 
go twice as far. Stuff the chops, bread the cutlets, etc., 
to make one pound look like two. 
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Q: How does our voluntary allowance compare 
with the shares of adults in other nations at 
war? 

In the United States, each adult can have 40 ounces 
a week of an abundant variety. In England, there are 
31 ounces a week for the average adult. In Belgium, 
adults are allotted 4.9 ounces if they can find it. Ger- 


s 


many offers 12% ounces per person of whatever the 
looted countries afford. Italy allots 6 ounces in the 
average ration, including 11% ounces of sausage. We’re 


not so badly off! 


How can more meat information be obtained ? 
From local newspapers and magazines; from radio pro- 
grams, lectures, cooking schools, nutrition meetings; from 
cookbooks and exchange of recipes with neighbors and 
friends; from manufacturers’ leaflets. The American 
Meat Institute, 50 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, and 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, are recognized agencies for 


authentic meat information. 





Colleges Adjust to War 


(Continued from page 17) 





In an official booklet, Cornell Women in the War, Cornell 
University has notified all women students that, though still 
undrafted, they should plan their college programs to be 
ready to fill wartime jobs. ; 

The booklet states that the extent to which college wo- 
men should be diverted to war service depends on several 
things: their ability to acquire specialized training, the 
actual need for their services and the extent to which they 
take work actually preparing them for war service. The 
women are urged to take advantage of any special abilities 
they have in languages, sciences, mathematics and stenog- 
raphy, and to plan to be able to fill a job at the end of one 
year, if necessary. 

Drexel Institute of Technology in Philadelphia has an- 
nounced a new four-year cooperative (work-study) course 
in home economics, which will be open to students entering 
college in February as well as those completing their high 
school work in June. This course provides, after the 
sophomore year, alternate terms in the classroom and in 
industry where the student puts to practical use the theories 
of the classroom and receives pay for work. which bears a 
definite relation to her profession. 

Special war courses to fit high school graduates for im- 
mediate employment in war industries and for positions in 
the Government in chemistry, physics and mathematics, 
laboratory technology, business and food administration will 
begin at Russell Sage College, Troy, New York, on January 
11, 1943. These eight-month courses carry credit toward a 
degree for students who wish later to complete college work. 

The course in food administration consists of two units 
of sixteen weeks each. Among the subjects covered are 
{ood selection and preparation, science of cookery, quantity 
cookery, food marketing, fundamentals of nutrition, human 
growth and development, meal planning and serving, insti- 
tutional management, fundamental English and typing. 

These are just a few of the adjustments colleges are mak- 


ing to meet the needs and problems of a world at war. 
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NEW COOKING WAYS 
FOR SUGARLESS DAYS 





Try this grand recipe for 
CHOCOLATE WAFERS 


11% cups all-purpose flour 
Vy teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
lf, teaspoon salt 
l/ cup shortening 
l4 cup sugar 
3/4, cup corn syrup 
1 egg slightly beaten 


2 squares (2 ounces) unsweetened 
chocolate, melted 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
4 cup milk 
34 cup coarsely broken nutmeats 





. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three times with 
soda and salt. 


. Cream shortening. Add sugar, cream thor- 
oughly. Add corn syrup and beat until light 
and fluffy. Add egg gradually, beating after 
each addition. Add chocolate that has been 
melted and cooled. Blend. 


. Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with 
mixture of milk and vanilla. Stir in nutmeats. 
Drop by teaspoonfuls on ungreased baking 
sheet. (For a crisp cookie, spread batter 
thin.) Bake. 


Amount: 5 dozen 21/2 inch cookies 


Temperature: 375° F. Time: 10-12 minutes 





Send for fre } 
e reci 
and set of bird sat 


natural colors 


CHURCH 2 Dwicur CO., Ine. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 


ARM & HAMM 
or COW BRANDY 
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THE NEW BOOKLET 
By HAZEL CRAIG 


Will Be Extremely Helpful to 
Home Economics Teachers Who 
Must Now Sum Up for the Emer- 
gency All the Basic Facts of Con- 
sumer Education. 


A GUIDE TO CONSUMER BUYING 
is the seventh booklet in the illustrated 
Home Economics Series 
Edited by Helen Judy Bond 


It covers everything in the family bud- 
get, from housing to food to clothing to 
education, recreation and taxes. It tells 
how to make a budget and how to abide 
by it, all in 64 pages full of color and 
practicality. 


Have you tried the Home Economics 
Series in Junior Red Cross work under 
the Victory Program? HOME NURS- 
ING, THE MEANING OF NUTRI- 
TION, CONSUMER BUYING, 
CHILD CARE, especially, seem made 
to order for this purpose. 





Each, 44 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











NUTRITION CHECK-UP GHART 
PPREL 


Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 


servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. P. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 





No Blackout for Home Life 


(Continued from page 11) 





home must be made with these essen- 
tial aims uppermost, and if the wife 
realizes the importance of her job she 
will be eager to make the adjustments 
promptly and cheerfully. Men who 
are ill or mentally disturbed are not 
the best workers. They are likely to 
be careless and cause accidents which 
disable them and slow down the pro- 
duction of an entire war plant. 


3. Good work requires good sleep. 
If there are night workers in the fam- 
ily, arrangements must be made for 
adequate, restful daytime sleep. The 
day sleeper should have a room as far 
away from the noises of the family 
and street as possible. This room may 
be darkened by using dark curtains or 
blinds that shut out most of the day- 
light or the sleeper may cover his eyes 
with a folded piece of light-weight, 
dark-colored silk or cotton. All win- 
dows and doors should be thoroughly 
screened, as nothing is more disturbing 
to sound sleep than the buzzing of 
flies and mosquitoes. If the sleeping 
room is used by other members of the 
family their clothing and possessions 
should be kept in another room so that 
they need never disturb the worker 
who is sleeping. 


4. If the family lives in a blackout 
zone preparations should be made for 
“lighting as usual.” Blackout means 
light in/ Sitting in the dark or dis- 
rupting normal home activities because 
of inadequate lighting or lack of plan- 
ning accomplishes exactly what our 
enemies wish. Fear and tension are 
increased by just waiting in the dark 
for the all-clear. So, too, is the dan- 
ger of accidents if persons try to move 
about in unfamiliar darkness. And in 
case of injury or illness lights are 
essential for adequate care. Such risks 
are entirely unnecessary for with a 
few inexpensive materials and a little 
careful planning every home can have 
a room that can be quickly and ef- 
fectively prepared so that normal read- 
ing, study, work or play can continue 
with no danger of any light being 
visible from the outside. Nor is it 
necessary, as many think, to deface 
windows with ugly, depressing, black 
cloth or paper. Dark red, deep blue 
or brown are just as effective as black. 


Overlapping draperies, can be ar- 
ranged to add to the attractiveness of 
the room while they conceal the black- 
out precautions. If plywood is the 
blackout material used it can be cov- 
ered on the room side with gayly 
printed chintz or an odd strip of flow- 
ered wall paper. For kitchen or bath- 
room windows, shellacked cardboard 
with a wide edging of pretty oilcloth 
is easy to keep clean and in place. 

Ventilating a blacked-out room may 
be accomplished by an electric fan to 
keep the air in circulation or a simple 
home-made light-proof ventilator placed 
in a window. (Construction details may 
be secured from the National Better 
Light Better Sight Bureau, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue N.Y. C.) 

Homemakers should be urged to ar- 
range toys, games, medical supplies, 
etc. so that all articles necessary for 
use or amusement during a blackout 
are handy. Children and sick persons, 
particularly, need the confidence that 
such thoughtful preparation brings. 

5. Families that have moved bag and 
baggage from houses into small apart- 
ments either due to gas and fuel short- 
ages for transportation and _heat, 
lowered income and higher taxes or 
migration to a war industry town face 
a distressing storage space problem. 

There is seldom room in an apart- 
ment to put away satisfactorily cloth- 
ing not in everyday use or clothes that 
are out-of-season. Yet there is greater 
need now than ever to conserve all 
wearing apparel. 

An organized storage plan helps. It 
may include the use of packing boxes 
in the free space under beds, conversion 
of wooden storage crates into seats by 
adding a cretonne cover, or the curtain- 
ing off of a corner to conceal garment 
bags and suit boxes. 

Other space savers include shoe racks 
and hooks on and bathroom 
doors, and orange-crate cupboards for 


closet 


hats and shoes. 

For mothers who have taken jobs 
outside the home there is the problem 
of adequate care for pre-school chil- 
dren during the day and for the older 
children before and after school hours. 
Home economists have an opportunity 
to render invaluable service in organiz- 
ing nursery groups to help working 
mothers, clubs to care for older chil- 
dren during out-of-school hours and 
supervised recreation for high school 
pupils so that mothers working in de- 
fense areas will not have to worry 
about their “door key” children. 
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A TIMELY NUTRITION PLAY 


"Meet The Browns” 


by 


Florence La Ganke Harris, Home Economics 
Consultant and 


Alice H, Smith, Cleveland Health Council 


15 characters; 5 men, 10 women 
Eight parts; each part a play in itself 


Here is the story of one day in the life of a typical American 
family in wartime—The Browns. It shows the many teaching 
aids, agencies and bureaus that are interested in presenting 
nutrition information to the public. 


This play was first given by the Cleveland Health Council and 
later, by request, at the American Dietetic Association meeting 
in Detroit. It was so popular there that we have been asked to 
publish it. 


Price 30c postpaid 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








PRACTICE WHAT YOU TEACH 


Let your pupils practice what you teach. The CHASE BABY 
will help you give practical instruction and demonstration 
in your CHILD CARE classes. Used all over the country. 


Dressing 
Hygienic Care 
Making Clothes 
Laundering 


e Bathing 

¢ Swabbing 

e Powdering 

e Feeding 
The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different sizes 
to fit your needs. Built for years of hard use and very rea- 
sonably priced. 

For full information write to 


M,. J. Chase 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R., I. 











Cal Pro Ca Fe A B 


EVERYBODY IS STUDYING FOOD “SHARES” 
(As per C. M. Taylor Standards, Col. Univ. N. Y. C.) 
Here is your complete ‘“‘SET-UP’ for making 100 CHARTS of comparative 
food values of common foods. It contributes a DRAMATIC picture of relative 
food values for class study. 


Every Laboratory Needs These 100 Food Charts 


THIS SET CONTAINS: 


12- ply black durable mounting boards ............66 060 eee eee ences S#xll 

50 strips of WHITE construction paper 84%x1l% 

50 strips of YELLOW construction paper ................0455 .8%x1% 

50 strips of BLUE construction paper ... BBxl%e 

50 strips of RED construction paper 8%x1\4 

50 strips of GREEN construction paper .. . Sexl% 

50 strips of BROWN construction paper .. EEE ae -8%x1% 

50 strips of ORANGE construction paper 4 nas . SU%xl% 

50 strips of PURPLE construction paper ................0.+0000++-84xlle 

ONE sheet of %4 inch cross-section paper Waveas . &4xil 
100 gummed labels eee 
ONE instruction sheet to show how to make charts. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
EVERYONE nowadays is NUTRITION CONSCIOUS. Keep your class busy 
by making this laboratory set of FOOD CHARTS by SHARES. Then keep them 
4s @ permanent teaching asset in your foods laboratory. Full instructions and 
Materials come with each set. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





2113 Lexington 


For Class-Room Use 





Illustrated booklet 
Showing the Process 
of Making 


DENTON SLEEPERS 


«+ "A Little Journey Through 
The Denton Mills,"—pictures 
and describes the way in which 
Denton Sleepers are made. It is 
particularly valuable for class- 
room use. We will be glad to 
send a copy, with material for 
a short talk to the children, on 
request and without charge. 


Soft-Knit Dentons in Two Fabrics 
Light Gray and Cream White 
Soft-knit Dentons are made of 97% 
unbleached cotton and 34 soft wool. 
All sizes for infants, children and 
adults. Denton Baby Bags. Sleeping 

Hoods for children and adults. 


DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, INC. 
Centreville, Michigan 
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THE MALTEX 
100% BREAKFAST 


ties in with our National 
Nutrition Program 
on 4 Counts 


For years, this company has advocated a 
“100% Breakfast’: Fruit, Maltex Cereal 
with Milk or Cream, and Buttered Toast 
with a glass of Milk .. . thus providing 
four of the eight different classifications 
of Essential Foods now recommended by 
Uncle Sam for daily consumption. 





TRNEEDS US STRONG 








EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 


MALTEX CEREAL—a New England favorite 
for 40 years—is naturally swect with a delight- 
fully different flavor due to a special process 
which converts part of the carbohydrates in the 
wheat into altose and Dextrins—‘natural 
sugars”, as found in honey and sun-ripened 
fruits. Maltex does not 
lump in cooking and 
therefore requires little or 
no stirring. Contains es- 
sential minerals and is 
an excellent natural 
source of Vitamin Bi. 


FREE SAMPLE and Nu- 
tritional Charts on re- 





North of Washington, D. 
C., and East of Chicago. 
Write Dept. K, Maltex, 
Burlington, Vt. 


MALTEX 
Cerea 


N ge 


Cereal 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Fall & Winter Vourses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. lFashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Fashion Writing, Interior Decoration, Textile Design, 
Window Display. Regents Credits. Day & Evening. 
Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 

TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d Street) New York 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c, 





quest if you are located ' 











Practical Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 30) 





Miss Leaming, a home demonstration 
agent with the New Jersey State Ex- 
tension Service, is essentially practical 
in her ambitious covering of an im- 
mense amount of subject matter. 

The Home Care of the Infant and 
Child, a new revised edition, presents 
simply and clearly information on the 
care of the baby—prenatal through age 
six. The material is well organized 
every- 


and should prove valuable in 


day use by parents. 


* Vitamins for Health, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 69, by Henry Borsook 
and William Huse. 32 pages, price 
10c. Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
This pamphlet is primarily a con- 

densation of Vitamins, What They Are 

and How They Can Benefit You by 

Henry Borsook. It is designed not for 

the professional student in nutrition 

but for men and women who want an 
easy guide to the knowledge of vitamins 


for everyday use. 


* “Meet The Browns,” a playlet in 
eight parts, by Florence LaGanke 
Harris and Alice H. Smith, 16 pages, 
price 30c. Lakeside Publishing Co., 
468 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

This timely series of episodes in the 
life of a typical American family in war- 
time was first presented by the Cleve- 
land Health Council and then by re- 
quest at the A.D.A. meeting in Detroit. 
It shows the many agencies interested in 
presenting nutrition information to the 
public and the advantages of good nu- 
trition. Suitable for high school as- 
semblies and community meetings. 


— IMPORTANT NOTICE — 


The 1942 index of Practical HoME 
Economics was incorporated into the 
December 1942 issue instead of being 
request as in 


sent separately upon 


former years. 

If you have not received a Coupon 
Book to accompany our September list- 
ing of educational material, please no- 
tify us and one will be sent promptly. 
Be sure to give your complete address. 


HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$3.50 


Teach House Decoration the New 
oo” 


Way—By Playing ‘‘House’’? 


ff 


A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for illustrative 
material. Here is 
something new—a set 
of “cut-outs” for a 
complete course in in- 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
the furniture cover- 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them 
to your heart’s desire 
—all in a room made 
to order! 








Just Think! Sixteen (16) 
Color! 


Ard by BIG we mean each page is 
18 inches by 24 inches 


Big Pages in Full 


Instructions Are Clear 


On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for us- 
ing the material on that page. Teaches 
sound lessons on refurnishing and redeco- 
ration by actual doing. Redecorate this 
miniature room in class. 


Information Is Sound 


This House Decoration Folio was pre- 
pared and widely used by the magazine, 
THE AMERICAN HOME, and is authori- 


tative. 
ORDER DIRECT 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 
Send For Our Catalogue 











. Free 48-PAGE 
BOOKLET 


Tells how to get children to eat 
more milk. Helpful hints and 
menus; tested milk-rich recipes. 
Write for “Growing Up With Milk” 

to Carnation Company, Dept. 707, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











CREATIVE CAREERS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


An ideal brochure at this time when your gradu- 
ates are planning their future activities.—In Five 
Parts. 





Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 








PAUL YATE 


Dept. E. 


I'he Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Established 1906 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 











One Serving of 


As much CALCIUM 
as 242 medium 


ORANGES 


As much CALCIUM as 9 medium CARROTS 


Ice Cream Contains: 





* 


As much CALCIUM 
as 4 large 


How ICE CREAM helps 


solve a major nutrition problem 


“? 


Grownups: For grownups who think they have 
“outgrown” the milk habit, ice cream provides 
the same essential nutrients as our No. 1 protec- 
tive food, although in different proportions, aid 
makes better-balanced meals pleasant and practical. 


Children: Ice cream provides an efficient and enjoy- 


able means of varying the child’s meals and supple- 
ments the important nutrients which milk supplies. 


Iolks who don’t get enough 
milk are fairly certain not to 
get enough calcium. And 
that’s where ice cream comes 
to the rescue! 

Calcium is one of the not- 
too-easy food elements to get 
enough of—yet it’s abso- 
lutely vital to general health 


and to the growth and 
strength of bones and teeth. 
Ice cream is an important 
source of this vital mineral— 
and in addition brings you 
a goodly supply of muscle- 
building protein, vitamin A, 
and other essential nutrients 
found in milk. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. B 
111 North Canal St., Chicago 


Please send me your attractive, entertaining FREE 
QUIZ BOOK, “Information Please About Ice Cream,” 
which gives the answers on ice cream’s wonderful food value 


Name 





® Adiress 





ICE CREAM=A VITAL PART OF YOUR NUTRITION PROGRAM 


FEBRUARY, 1943 





